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CHAPTER IV. 
Stars of the winter night ! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps | 
My lady sleeps ! 
Sleeps ! 
Moon of the winter night, 

Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 
he sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps ! Spanish Student. 

Wirs the characteristic recklessness of a young 
man, Frank Burgoyne did not attach much import- 
ance to the serious quarrel which had taken place 
between himself and his father. 

He had felt for some time that his stepmother’s in- 
‘fluence would triumph, and that she would briog 
about a breach which would drive him from the pa- 
ternal roof, 

This had actually come to pass, and now he was a 
wanderer, without an allowanee, dependent upon 
his own exertions for obtaining a subsistence, 

But youth is full of hope. 

His pride would not allow him to make any ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation, and he trusted that 
some of the rich, influential friends whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at the University of Cambridge 
would render him some assistance in his hour of need. 

He had seen poor men at college taken by the haud 
by noblemen who wished for a tutor or a companion 
during their travels, and he thoight he might, with- 
out presumption, aspire to some such post. 

Tired of the dissolute life he had been leading he 
Was almost glad, on reflection, that want of money 
‘vould put an end to it, for he would not have had 
Sufficient resolution to do so had not his expensive 

abits beeu checked in the violent and sudden man- 
ber we have described. 
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He was not in immediate want of money, for lenders 
of that useful commodity had forced its acceptance 
upon him, and there was a handsome sum standing 
to his credit at his bankers, 

When he left Billinghurst Hall he walked moodily 
through the snow to the nearest inn, where he stopped 
for the night. 

His mind being perturbed, his rest was feverish 
and fitful. 

Rising at daybreak, he partook of a meagre break- 
fast, paid his bill, and went along the high road un- 
til he came to a pretty, old-fashioned house, standing 
by itself. 

The walls were covered with a dense growth of 
ivy, clematis, and other creepers, which gave shel- 
ter to flocks of birds. g 

Here lived Mr. Waldon, a surgeon, who had con- 
siderable practice in the vicinity. 

His family consisted only of his wife and himself, 
a son and a daughter. 

The son was educated for the medical profession, 
preferring to follow in his father’s footsteps, and was 
fortunate enough, at the age of five-and-tweuty, to 
— the appointment of surgeon in the county 

ail. 

’ His sister Agnes was a lovely girl, with fair, silken 
hair and soft blue eyes, which melted with dove- 
like sweetness. Her teeth were like tiny pearls set 
in red coral, her hands and feet small and dainty, 
her figure petite and symmetrical, while her voice 
was sweet and low, which, the pvet tells us, is an 
excellent thing in woman. 

Frank Burgoyne had met Agnes Waldon two years 
before the opening of our story when she was but 
seventeen. 

To see her was to love her, and she became easily 
captivated by the open, manly face of the handsome 
heir to the vast wealth of the Burgoynes, 

No actual engagement existed between them, 
though he was a constant guest of tho Weldons, and 
the father tacitly encouraged the growing intimacy 
between them. 

That they loved one another with a fervent affec- 











tion there was no douot, but Frank thonght himself 
too young to marry, and preferred to wait until he 
was fairly started in life before he made a declara 

tion from which he could not escape. 

It being early in the morning Frank arrived be- 
fore Agnes was up, and, gazing tenderly at the win- 
dow of the room iu which he knew she slept, he be- 
gan to sing the first verses of a serenade, trusting 
that she would hear his voice and come down to 

Im. 

What was his surprise when a footstep grated on 
the gravel behind him, and as a heavy hand fell on 
his shoulder a cheery voice exclaimed : 

“You are up betimes, Frank, my boy. I did not 
know you cultivated such early hours or that your 
musical attainments were so high. You should go 
on the stage and try your chance in the part of a sen- 
timental lover.” 

In some confusion Frank looked up and saw Mr. 
Waldon, to whom he said: 

“ Have you been to attend a patient, sir ?” 

“T have,” was the reply, “and Lave had @ hard 
night’s work. They give me little peace, and I do 
not know that I shall not be sent fur by some oue 
else before I have had my breakfast. A doctor’s life 
in the country is a hard one— plenty of work but 
little pay; but, thank Heaven, I have health and 
strength, and poor men must work, yuu know, It ia 
not every one who is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth—like the heir of the Burgoynes.” 

Frank smiled faintly. 

“I am afraid I have lost mine,” he exclaimed. 
“ For unless things take a change now I shall have 
to look out for the necessaries of life.” 

Mr, Waldon became grave. 

He was a worldly minded man, and had en- 
couraged Frank’s addresses to his daughter simply 
because he was the best match in the country 
and he wished the girl to marry him in order that 
she might support him in his old age if he required 
it. 

Frank rich and favoured by his father was a very 
different personage from Frank poor and in disgrace, 
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Frank did not notice the cloud upon his brow or 
the anxious expression on his face, 

If any one had told him that Mr. Waldon was @ 
mercenary man he would not have believed.him, and 
he fancied in the simplicity of his: heart that he 
would be as welcome a guest without or with the 
prospect of being his father’s heir. 

In this belief he was egregiously mistaken, as he 
was speedily to discover. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Mr. Waldon, “ no- 
thing of an unpleasant nature IT hope. If the bank 
in which your respected father put his money has 
suspended payment he has land and those precious 
family diamonds.” 

“Oh, as for that, my father is well enough off. No 
fear of his losing any money,” replied Frank, 

“Ta, ha! you were joking with mo Isee. Of 
course you will stay to breakfagt, and’in fact spend 
the day with us?” 

“Thank you,” answered Prank, “If you are: hos+ 
pitably inclined I may makeva long stay, for I. want 
u home.” 

The cloud which had! passed from: Mr..Wal- 
dou’s: face for a moment: retu with increased 
force and lowered more»bluckly than ever, 

Standing against the garden gate so that) Prenk:- 
Luvgoyne could not-euter, unless: he wished it, the: 
doctor exclaimed : 

“Then there is something*wrong. What-isit, my 
dear boy 2” 

“I look upon youlss my friend,” replied! Piwaly 
‘‘and I will tell yom-uareservedly. You know*ttiet 
my stepmother has’ been trying? to supplant me in 
my father's affections for a longtime, and prejudive: 
lim against me?” 

“ You have hinted as much” 

“ Well, she has succeedediat last.. Only yeuter> 
day evening we had a-scene:. [Cen too old now and: 
too proud to be dictated-te,. Myrfather used words- 
which I cousider he had no rightite employ. Te. 
taliated. The consequence was that | was 
out of the house, told that my allowance would be 
stopped, and that I might do whatT could.” 

* This is serious,” said Mr. Waldta. ‘* Why did 
you not congiliate your father?” 

“T would not trouble myself todonciliate:thebest 
man that ever breathed if he were) iw the wrong. 
That is not my disposition,” replisd: Pranks 

“Don’t you think it very fooll#h tor lose: a fine’ 
allowance, a splendid fortune and!agood home?” 

“Possibly. It is an infirmity offtemper I suppose 
which I cannot lielp,” said Frank, 

* But the world, dear boy,” continued Mr Waldon; 
“will soon knock. tliat. nomsense-out-of your head. 
When a man. is witliout money and without 
friends “ 

“Then learning is most excellent, as the song 
says. What is the verse? When house and lands and 
money are spent thea learning is most excellent, for 
education will land a man somemhere, A Cambridge 
mau is sure to fall ou his feet,” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mr. Waldon, gravely. 
“Tt seems to mo that you. have misused your oppor- 
tunity aud that as far as learning goes you, could 
better play a game at billiards or whist.than you 
could translate Homer or Virgil, Besides, education 
is a drug in the market, We have established 
school after school until we have over educated, 
What is the use of a scholar in these days? If aman 
cin work or is a skilled mechanic he. can. command 
employment and wages where you educated gentle- 
men woul starve,” 

Frank Burgoyne’s face flushed angrily. 

He had not been accustomed to. be sp ken to: in 
this way, and Mr. Waldvn put.the matter. before-him 
in a new light. 

“T do not like observations of this.sort,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘and I will uot tolerate. such. impertinence 
from you or any one.” 

“You may please yourself,” replied, Mr. Waldon, 
carelessly. 

“If 1 had asked you for assistance you could 
not have spoken with more. brutal. harshness. Idid 
not allow my father to dictate tu me, aud. I am: net 
going to put up with your, insulting remarks.’ 

“1 see no reason why you should,” said, the. sur- 
geon, “but be good enough to remember that you 
related what had happeued in a friendly way. aud I 
ouly commented in @ similar. manner upon. what. I 
can only call your folly.” 

“It is my business, not yours,” said) the, young 
man, biting his lips. 

“It becam my business. for your sake when you 
took me int. your confidence, and I repeat that I 
jer you acted very foolishly in angering your 

ather.” 

“ I know the rupture. would come.sooner or later. 
It did not matter to me which way it was. I feel 
perfectly indepeudent of the whole. world,” said 
Frank. 

** Very well, 





If you will not boitalked to:there is; 


an end of the discussion. By all meals go and enjoy 
ourindepsndence, Mr. Burgoyne.’ 

. Frank Soaked his planar aoe as he thotght of 

Agnes, whom he wished te see with a passionate 

longing only lovers can understand: : 

* You asked me to breakfast,’ he exclaimed, with 
a forced smile. 

“Did I?” answered Mr, Waldon, with a curt of 
the lip, “ Really it was very forgetful. of me. I have 
a consultation in half an hour and am extremely sorry 
I shall be unable to receive you.” 

“ Do you forbid me your house ?” 

“Oh, no. Come whenIam not busy—at present 
you really must pardon me,” replied Mr, Waldon. 

“JT should like to see Mrs, Waldon or Agnes,” 


persisted Frank ; “ we will put up with your enforced 
absence.” 

“ Again me Tthey are going out. Good- 
morning, . Burgoyne,” exclaimed th, doctor, 
coldl 


The-diemission was unmistakeable. 

Prank could. not be blind any longer to Mr. 
Waldon’s meaniiig,.and feeling sick at heart he ex- 
tended his haudj. which the doctor shook cotdly. 

“T hope you witl goon adjust the difference be- 
tween your father and yourself,” he said, “If so let 
me-know. I shall bexglad to hear of your. returning 
like the Son. * saa doubt they will kill the 
fatted ealf'for you, Mr. Burgoyne.” 

Rasmatlependa pon one thing,” aus weved Frank, 
“aud thimt-is I shall newer give them the chance, 
Had my poor mother been alive this would. never 
havelappened ; but sintethat snake, my’stepmother, 
hweruled’tHte'roast I buve been treated with a-harsh- 
niess end indijguitty 1 will wever put up witheftomany~ 

Soneeminan besten ffuirs, But; 

Bis ‘you wn: our affairs, but, exons: 
{ine uma, thus valuable: You arevan iulewmat; you: 
iesow,” excliiinedthe dooton, with cart smile, 

Prauk winced), but he made uo wuswer, turetd 
— ou. lit heel and! walled: away.with rapid 
strides, 


didnot-want Him ase suitor for his'deughter's-hand, 
He was.poor aud: didtmissed from: bis! futtier’s house, 
That made alli'the djiference. Nor obuld-he blame 
the-doctor. Ai fathor cau\possibly forgivefaults-ia a 
‘fatare son-in’aw who i rivk, bat when the: case: is’ 
‘altered he bevomes alive to the stuatlest: slorteom- 


iuge. 4 
Tn -teeith, EStanuk Bur hadinet an entvieblb-ree 
utation, 

Seton He'lad been sentiaway from Cambridge. for 

twelve monttjowing ‘to a glaring breach of the 

college rules, and My. Weldon thought of all these: 
rumours, which he had heard. 

Major Burgoyne had married again, he had 
children by his secoud wife, who was sure to have 
great control over au old man, she being young, 
handsome and impetuous. The: estate was net-eu- 
tailed, therefore-the major could: leave - his: property 
to whom he: liked. 

It appeared to Frank. that: Mr. Waldon: did not 
Weut himn-at his house, yet le: could nov leave: the 
neigivourhved. without seeing Agues, 

How to contrive an interview he did-net' know, 

After walking a mile, he cae: to-an-ina and ‘going 
into the parlour wrote @ note begging her to- meet 
him at-the oross roads,.a.spot about-lali & mile from 
her father’s place. 

Hw fixed the: hour at twelve o'vlock and: was:at 
the trysting spot at least half an hour before the 
time. 

Would she. come? Thut» was'tlie queestion with 
which he vexed his mind. Would her father order 
her not to see:him under any cirouustances, and 
would she obey the-harsh mandate? 

He felt.sure#he would uot. Stie-had ‘told him she 
loved him as he knew now, more’ than: ever, ‘that’ he 
loved, her. 

Fortunately for tle success of his. enterprize, Mr. 
Waldon, owing to’ his-practice agacmedival man, was 
very little at home. Tliat would afford Agnes an 
opportunity of slipping out unobserved and enable 
her to meet-lier lover. 

Bitterly Frank reproached himself for’ his‘ fast 
life, as» well-as. for his obstinacy in meeting his 
father. 

It had come home to:‘him now, all his’ nocturnal 
escapades at Cambridge, his card playing aud his 
wasted hours. 

Yes. It:had come home'to him, as it is sure'to do 
toevery man who is. fuolish euough to sacrifice the 
future for the present. 

He saw clearly enough when it was too late that 
by quarvelling with his fatier he had given his 
stepmother the very advantage that she had been 
seeking’ for. 

Mauy people passed by-along the’ cross roads and 


He-was:sensitleenough’no w'to see tat Mr. Waldon |. 


Tt was said ‘thet: he was'a gambler and-x>| as‘that yet. 


“All these parsonsy” he said, aloud, “ have some 
business omoccupation: I liavemone, What shall J 
do? 

A voice at.his elbow exclaimed ; 

*°T will tell you.” 

Frank Burgoyne turmed: round: quickly: and: found 
himself confronted with a thick-set,.burly,ill-looking 
miwn, Who looked to his ihiagination half brigand, 
half murderer. 





CHAPTER V. 
For he through sin’s long labyriuth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss ; 
Had sighed to many, though he loved but one, 
Aad that loved oue, alas! could ne’er bo his. 


Byron, 

“Wixo'ere you; aud-by what right do you dare to 
talkto me?” ound y, at. the uncere- 
monions: interruptions 

“ Never mind whol am,” answered the stranger. 
“T kaow who youare. Yournameis Burgoyne ; you 
have been'dismissed from your father’s house, and 
have be ham charg frou him in future.” 

Franks at this revelation, for he 
did not resoguize-lisaccoster in the least. 

“ Thisti#}@mitipertinence,” he exclaimed. “ We 
are strangetay. Goryour way aud let me go mine. 
Wea | weutigiut: advice or assistance I will ask 
for it, outil thm: dd) not presume: tovepeak to me 
* Ailow meone’word, Servants: will! tay. and I 
have heard Tupture with the major from 
one in the house. We has cast you off with-eshil- 


a he alteieed tiie will ?” asked Prault;, changing 


colour visible. 
“ The lawyer waewitittiim this mornings Now ii! 
were you 1. would! fe.” 
“Po what. Yous strangely mysterious 
way. I “a 
te You diamouds,” answered 
the stranger.. at'leastia quarter of a 
uillion, Taliethivm, Ti Soulaeaverprose- 
vute his OWE GOR. you teo——” 
Breolt liad becadlushiog angrily while thestranger 
with geting aa tera ahs ~iifamous-proposi- 
allow’the man to 


a 
“slhgpnamanypeniionnttt” he extieimed, “1 
(will ‘throw you'overthiymverest. hedge... What! ro) 
nmyyowtn iktlier!. I/umey lave behaved disreputably 
‘on" we not sifuls.so low 


“Pouvtinne?” oried the stranger; “and you are a 
deatiinae. Tallow-novone to lay a finger on me, 
Wuat'l said waeforyour good, If you will not assert 
your rights- perhaps you will be sorry some day, and 
if the time should come remember Dingwall told you 
0. ’ 


With this the fellow vaulted lightly overa style, 
and was soon lbsi/ to\siglit.. 

Knowing nothing, about. Miss Venner’s private 
affairs, he was.ignoraat of the-faet tliat: her brother's 
alias in the ‘Various circlesio- which he moved was 
Dingwall. 

This man had been hangiag,about: the neighbour- 
hood since his interview: with» lis-sister and had 
heard of Frauk’s expulsioafrom his’ father’s house. 

As he had often been,to Billinghurst Hall to see 
Miss Venner he had hid’an. opportunity of seeing 
the inmates aud waz. well acquaiuted, with their fea- 
tures, 

His meeting with Franiat¢le-cross roads was ac- 
cideutal, but when be beteld* Him he conceived the 
brilliant idea of making the sou.am accomplice in the 
robbery of ‘his father, thinking he was in @ fit, frame 
-of niivd te omtbravce any desperate undentaking, 

If' Frank had’ acceptbd’ Lis proposal he felt sure 
thut iit the event of detection the major would. not 
prosecute his own sonfauwily pride would;prevent 
bim from doing ‘so—and tliug the risk would,be de- 
oreused toa miuimum. 

The idew was tliotouglily in keeping with, the. des- 
perate nature oi Dingwall, who was fertile inempedi- 
exits and ‘as‘daritig as he was unscrupulous. 

Frank had littlo tite allowed him to. indalge his 
indignation, for'a few uiinutes after tho burglar’s de- 
parture he saw the form of liis loved Agnes: approach- 
ing; and his‘ titowy hits: turued into another cheunel. 

Miss"Waldou stiook liim by the hand and. looking 
up‘tearfully in his faco, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Frank, I liave had such difficulty in, mest 
ing you. My father toldme you were. a-—s seawp; 
aud that I should‘never meet you. again for fear of 
‘bis displeasure. If le, hasl,not beenealledaway sud- 
denly toattend a patient I could.not have come.” 

“Do you believe Lim, my pet?’ answered Frank, 
drawing her to him and hissing her, ‘“If'so you 
are to blame forgyanting.the request contaimed in wy 
note.” 








woudered who the tall, handsunie, pale-faced young 
man was who seemed rooted to the spot. 





“Oh, no; I am sure there is; 4 mistake: somewhere 
But what have you done ?” she | said, 
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“Nothing very dreadful, darling, I have only 
offeuded my father, who has forbidden melhis:house. 
He wanted me to go abroad and ‘work for my, living. 
Jam willing to do.so, but I. would not be-dictated to 
even by him. If he-hed-tulked in.a'less disngreeable 
manner and not given way to) the prejudice my step- 
mother las instilled! into bis mind’ all would: howe 
been well.” 

“Phat dreadful woman, Youhave spoken. to me! 
of her, Frank,” exclaimed Agues. * You had. misgiv- 
ings about hex,” 

“Simply because Lknew she was my’ dnemy: anid! 
expected that she-would triumph over me, owing to 


her influence: overia wealk- minded old; mani likb my’ |, 


father.” } 

“Is that all?” she askedi. 

“ Lhavenot' concealed anything frounyou, dearest. 
I came home-last- night to celebrate the old. mans 
birthday, end « quarrel enqued: which had been 
fomented: by Mirs..Bangeyne. She is: coustantly: ati 
the major’s side, and he became insitated «by ber imis- 
representations: 1 de: mot:sag that I .am faultless, 
but Ido nradatain that Lam mot: wortiiy of the:cea- 
sure I have incurred or the sentence of expalsion and! 
disinheritaace whieh /has been, passed, upoa, me. 
There will, however, be ali the moredor her citildzea, 
and thet-is hen ei,” 

“ Why. should-thisimake papa soaugry ant reseat- 
ful as to forbid: me-terses you?” 

“My simple lithe uusworldiy child,” ainswored 
Frank, holding her-handdia-hisemd lobkingitendurly 
into her face, “ what a baby: youcave, Woue father 
has to-werk-for bis income, aud works hard. Yotare 
his — daughter, #udvhe wants you to make agood 
match.’ 

“ Well,” she inguived, innacently,.“ are not: you ia 
good match 2” 

“Not now. I was athen\]eus'the supposed: heir 
to myfather’ewealth, Things Have clanged. My 
prospects are black and diwary, I:couldat:keep a 
wife. I am nobody now, and your. father pevliape is 
right in'keeping us apart; but-Lcould uot) go away 
until I hadsaid adiew-to you, darling, amd-l owe you 
my warmest thanks for-not joiuiag imthe cry against 
mo, aud cowing here to eee'me witenIlsave fallenso, 
low as .to ‘be avoided by your fauily.”” 

"My father has-been’ hasty; he: lus: -acted au a 
wrong conception,” said Agnes, “/Ded-eahened of 
hin. You will ask your father!sforgivedess-and ail 
will yet-go well.” 

“That Pcaunot do,” replied Prank, sadly, and ‘with 
a slight tingeof bitteruess‘in his’ tome. “Are‘you 
mercenary too, Agnes? Do you'not care for menow 
you know I am poor?” 

“Tlove you, Prank—~you heave foreed the-admission 
from’me' by your eruel‘words—2 love you'se'muolé or 
miote, if possible, now’ than I diti before, beonuce I 
feel a deep sympathy with yoo'tn ‘your misforbvene,’’ 
replied: Agnes Waldon. 

“Bless you, my own'l We lave rever told our 
love'before, aud itis very bitter to ttave ‘to confess it 
under these circunisturtces,” 

oe Whiy 7?” 

“I cannot marry you now; it would be against 
your father’s wish, and, poor aad discar@ed as I am, 
i could not bring ydu to my own miserable breast.” 

“ But you ean work, Frauk Iwill put up wibl 
any hardships,” she said. 

_* You think you could, yet you would Hud mar- 
ried life intolerably irksome, my dearest oue, if you 
were unable’ to pay the butchers and the bakers. 
“No, Aggy darling, we must wait- and. hope for 
better times. Rest assured that I shall: never, never 
cease to love you. For the present I am alone.in the 
world, and the only thing which will cause me to 
cling to life isthe cerisinty that you. love- me.” 

Agnes Waldon’s tears flowed afresh. 

“Oh, go-te your father and-make.it up,” ele eried. 
“Tam surehe must love the som of his, first wife 
better than-tle children.of his second.” 

“You know not-what you ask, Agnes,” aiswered 
Frank Burgoyne. “My pride is so great that if I 
were starving to-movrow 1 woulduot ask uy: father 
for aerustiof bread, It would be too great a:triampli 
— niy stepmother, whe hates me-asuuchag lL detest 

or.” 


“ What shall'I do ‘without you, Prank?” 

“Remember that you pussess my heart, -aad: that 
whatever fate befalis’me, dearest, 1 shatlwlweys love 
you. The day may come when 1 can -clatm you as 
my wife and your friends‘will have ne aversion to 
me. I willstrive’hard for it.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Agnes, dryiig her’ tears, “1 
will be brave, I will wait for that happy day, dear 
re and show you tliat I am worthy of your great 

ve.”’ 

“ Bless you, my datliug. Good-bye now: T eu 
going to London; and you will ‘sée ‘that in: a stort 
time I will disperse the eal umnies of my enemies -and 
thowthem thati am mot the idle spendthrift ‘they 
Wiek to:malee me oat.” 


“ shall pray, for you always, Frank. Good-bye,”! 
she said. 

He. wrung her. hand with:silent emotion, and,, im- 
printing one loviug, kias. upon her willing lips, rushed! 
away, unable to remain any. lounger, for he felt that 
he must barst into. tears.if he did and play the 
woman. 


—_ 
CHAPTER VI. 
Iden. Fine doings! goodly doings ! honest 

se teed phine th » princ’s*pillace’t 

Ow! tua enereliowl&-loret ned tis day!’ 

The honouw of our eity!sgone for ever. 

Frits. Well, but now to discover theid:hinqueat : 

‘The baron is determined not to lose 

This sum without a search. ‘ Werner. 
On the evening appointed by, Miss Veuwuer the 
desperate burglar acd criminal whom she had the 
misfortune to own as her brother was at the spot 
She had indicated. 

The weather had changed from the cold and frost 
mingled with snow which hail characterizedshis last 
visit to the cave, and was now unusually mild and 
genial for the time of year. Rain had been falling; 
the ground was moistand damp,and a south-weaterly 
wind. was blowing. 

Dingwall waited at the entrance to the cave; 
moodily loungiug with his hands in his: pockets. He 


stienotlng attention, tlfough there was _litie 
chance of auy one passing by the lonely and deserted 
apot.on.the beach at that seasou of the year. 

_ ‘The waves made a melancholy musiein his ears 
and recalled the rough and daring. mau to: tlis days 
of his childhood, when, led by his mother’s hand, be 
had wandered over the sands of the sea-shore, and 
listened to the’same.sound,, while he gathered the 
beautiful weeds cast up by the waves, 

Then he:was fnudcent, now he was at war with 
society, anda reward was offered for his apprehen- 
dion, ow account: of, a cute: he had committed a few 
weeks before. 

As he looked at the gently undulating, sea-he 
wished that some ship. would carry him far, far away 
to a disiaut land where he ovuld forget tle past and 
; begin a new careen. 


aud hedashed away a tear, tlie recollections of 
the past swept over his soul like a flood and he 
felt himself a child. 

It is:in moments of solitude like this that. the 
hardened are subject td the bitter influence of 
remorse,.and it was a relief to the man when his 
sister’s gentle footsteps were heard on the shingle. 

“ Are you there, Henry ?” she said, ida low voice, 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have been this hour. or 
more, “Wiawight has struck. You have kept me 
waiting a long while. Is anything wrong?” 

“Nothing,” she answered ; “I only waited until all 
was quiet,” 

**1 suppose you have had revelry and sports such 
a3 Belong to Christmas,” Dingwall grumbled. “I 
could have enjoyed myself tou had I not come down 
here. “Still do not’ complain when business is to 
be done, and there is a large sum at stake.” 

“You are ntistdken there,” replied Miss Venner: 
“We had little company euough before the major 
discarded hig’son. Now we haveless. Hoe seems 
to grieve over it, and it is as much as Mrs. Burgoyne 
and I can do to provent his forgiving him.” 

“ Well,” replied Dingwall; iinpatiently. Don’t 
keep mo here-all‘night talking. I am going to risk 
seven years’ trausportation and I want to get it over: 
Are the lights all out ?” 

*“ They are—except in the butler’s pantry. Mor- 
gan, the butler, is tipsy.” 

“Thanks to your kind attentions, I suppose,” said 
Dingwall, with a laugh. 

“T have been looking after him. Tlie key of the 
strong-room is in his’ pocket. He is fast asleep in 
his chair, witt-his-fesr-beforsthe fre. Tue strong- 
room opens out of'the pantry. I shill admit you into 
the house, and all you have to do after that is to ob 
tain the key, take possession'of the family diamonds, 
whieh are in a silver casket, aud make off with the 
plunder.” 

“ Why ave you doing. this ?” asked Dingwall, look. 
ing keenly at her in the dim light. 

“ That is my business. Did:youever'know mo d 
anything without an objecb?’’ she replied. ‘ 

“T think not. You always had an eye to the main 
chance. Am I to give you anytliing ii Iget over 
‘to: Holland:and sell’ the diamouds after brealsing them 

?” 


“.D want nothiug,” anewered the governess, “I 
shall be well paid in the ond. That igany secret.” 

-& sudden-suspision crossed the mau’s mindas Le 
‘said, fievedly : ‘ 

“ Minow, Dilisy, that'I have been'a bitrden'to you 
‘and tie rést of my family anda thorn in your side 





‘for'a good witile; You'niwy wat to‘getaid of me, 


would have: smoked bad he not been afraid of |. 


ut it was not‘to be. A deep sigh broke from him } 


and this is perhaps an atiempt to get me locked up 
If it is I swear that I will have my revenge on you,” 

“So you believe me capalile of such a thing ?”'sh 
asked, calmly. 

“ With your ¢ool, calculating nature you are ca 
pable of anything.” 

“ I give you. my word in this instance that I do 
not mean you any harm,” she replied, earnestly. 
“Kill medif you find: that I am deceiving you. I shall 
not attempt to escape.” 

With another look of nfistrust, which he could dot 
conceal, the maacsaid ; 

,  **£ will trast; you as far as I can see. you, and no 

favther, Daisy. Weare brother and sister, and‘ought 
to understand one euather by this time. Show me 
the way. In half-an Hour the diamonds will be 
mine, or you will be dead.” 

Mise Venner shuddered at this menace, witich she 
knew was ‘no idle tlireat, for her brother’s character 
was perhaps, better known to her than. it was to 
any oue else; but she was not intiutidated, because 
she really intended to deal fairly with him, 

They ascended the wiuding path in the cliff, and 
reached the road leading to the Hall, which thoy 
travarsetl with cautious footsteps. 

A side door was.ajar, aud pushing it open the 
governess, putting her finger on her lips to evjoin 
silence, beckoned Dingwall to follow her. 

He did so; and after threading more tlian on 
devtous corridor and descentling some stairs, tle 
governess pointed to a half-open door from whicha 

ight was visible. 

“That's the room,” she whispered. “Seize and gag 
Morgan the butler without his seeing you. I don't 
wilt him to revognize you. Tn fact, all my plans 
will be spoiled if he see your face.” 

“So will mine,” exclaimed Dingwall, with a dry 
laug . 

ee you blindfold lim in some way? or, 
better still, you might take the key from his pocket 
without awakening liim ?”” 

“T'll try,” replied Dingwall; “ you need not teach 
me my business, my dear sister. I have served an 
apprenticeship to it, aud there is not another man in 
the kingdom who would have done this job single 
handed.” 

« How long’ wilt you be engaged ?” 

“ About @ quarter of an hour,” said the burglar. 

* Will you give a shrill whistle when you have 
“finished ?”” 

“ Why? you will-stay with me,” he said, eyeing 
her again suspiciously. 

“No. Ihave otlrer work to attend to.” 

Dingwall seized Miss Venner’s arm in a tight grip 
and pressed it until he hurt her dreadfully, but she 
did not cry out, though she winced under the pain. 

You’ shall not leave nie,” he hissed in her ear, 
“unless you tell’me your motive.” 

“ Very well, dtag my secret from, mo if you will. 
T hata the son of the owner of this House.” 

“ Frank Burgoyne?” exclaimed Dingwall. 

“Yes, I liaveoccasioned’ his disgtice, and I wish 
to fix the suspicion of this ‘robbery upon him.” 

“Bravo, my little sister,” said the burglar; “ you 
‘are a Worthy member of our family. But where is 
Mr. Prank Burgoyne at this monitent?” 

“In the hotive, waiting for me under a pretext, 
.which I have not time to explain to you; when I 
rear ‘your Whistle T'sliall know that you ave making 
off with the diantonds, and then I shall send him 
‘into the butler’s pautry dud raise the house with a 
Gry of tliiéves.” 

“That's clever; aid my mind is rélieved,” suid 
Dingwall. “Ina quarter of an hour expect to’hear 
fiom me. You'will not ‘be’ far off ?” 

“No. I have made dll'my arrangements,” said 
Miss Venner. 

She tripped gently away. while the burglar c#u- 
tiously entered the pantry in which the butler was 
wnsuspiciousty steeping. 

In a small room on the ground floor which operred 
upon thie lawn, and was used as a school-room for 
the children, sat Frank Burgoyne. He had received 
a letter from Miss Venner, requesting him to conte'to 
the HaH at thtdnifht that evening. This request 
had been ‘sent to itis club, in Loudon, where’ she 
kuew it would ftud liim. Tle reason 8.6 gave for 
‘asking’ him ‘to ‘visit ler father’s’ house like a thief in 
the tight was Major Burgoyne’s wish to'see him 
alone; after tis wife liad retired to rest. 

The window of the room indicated was left open 
and ‘he-was-guided toward it by a light on a table. 
It was‘a relief to the watcher when Miss Venner's 
airy’ form’ appeared on the threshold. 

Advaucing, ‘sheshook him by the hand, saying : 

“'T ‘hive been. working for you myour ‘absence. 
You willbelievs that lam your friend now. The 
major is ‘anxious to effect a reconciliation, but-it is 
Mrs. Burgoyne who is your determimed‘enemy.” 

“T know that toowell,” replied? Prank. “Still I 
‘am pleased nity father is*coming to his senses. 1 
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is an odd time for an interview, still I have to thank 
you for your kindness.” 

“The major is old and weak; he fears the con- 
stant reproaches and the temper of his wife,” ex- 
claimed Miss Venner ; “ you should make allowance 
for him.” 

“T will in future, though I do not see how my 
difference with Mrs. Burgoyne can be adjusted. 
However, I will settle that with my father, who I 
suppose will not be long before he makes his ap- 
pearance.” 

‘Have you my letter with you?” asked the gover- 
ness, blushing in apparent confusion. “I fancy I 
added a paragraph which was of a warmer nature 
than a girl like myself ought to have written.” 

“What was it?” inquired ‘Frank, producing the 
letter, which he carried in his pocket. “Oh! some- 
thing about a true heart fondly beating. There is 
no harm in that.” 

He smiled good humouredly; but she put out her 
hand and snatched the note from him, which she 
held over the light till it was totally cousumed. 

“You must not carry about with you a confession 
of my weakness,” she murmured. “‘ We poor little 
women are such strange creatures. We love in obe- 
dience to the dictates of our foolish hearts, and are 
despised for it.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed the young man, quickly. “ Par- 
don me, Miss Venner, | am the last to despise any one, 
and siuce you have given me such a proof of your 
goodwill as to arrange this meeting between my father 
and myself I shall always think of you as one of my 
best friends,” 

“ Ah!” she answered, with a deep-drawn sigh, “if 
you only knew the wealth of feeling in my heart you 
would pity me.” 

Moved by an uncontrollable impulse she threw her- 
self upon his breast and burst into a flood of bitter, 
blinding tears, 

Astonished at this unexpected proceeding, he 
supported her with his right arm, while with his dis- 
engaged Laud he smoothed her hair and tried to 
calm her. 

“Miss Venner,” he said. “My dear young lady, 
pray be quiet. This is embarrassing. What am I 
todo? What would people say and think if they 
saw us now?” 

“Noeye but that of heaven sees us,” replied the 
governess, checking her sobs and staring wildly at 
him, “Oh, Frank, Frauk, say you love me, Say 
that you will try to love me sowe timo or other? 
I care not how far off the day may be. It will be 
sometiing to hope for—sumething to live on. Ouly 
say this, Frank, and I will save you. ‘here is yet 
time.” 

“Save me!” repeated Frank Burgoyne, thinking 
she had lost her senses. “From what? You do 
not know what you are talking about, my dear 
friend. You are a little excited and hysterical, lam 
afraid,” 

* Oh, he will not love me,” answered the gover- 
ness, in a despairing tone. “ What shallI do? IfI 
could only die, I should be happy. He runs on 
his fate. He sacrifices my love and his own honour 
and prospects, because he will not care for me. Am 
Iugly? Am I worse looking than other women? 
Oh, Frank, Frank, pity me!” 

“ Really, Miss Venuer, this is very extraordinary,” 
said Frauk Burgoyne, disengaging her grasp and 
placiug her geutly, almost delicately, on a sofa, “ It 
is improper for you to subject yourself to the only 
answer | can give you, which I am sorry to say is 
a refusal, My heart is not my own. I love another. 
Possibly were the case different I might be proud 
of the affection that you have shown for me. For- 
give me for my bluntness, but it is best you should 
know the truth and that we should understand one 
another.” 

Miss Venner sprang into a sitting posture and 
stared wildly about her. 

“ Where am I?” she cried, “ What has happened ? 
I feel soill. [lave I been dreaming? Tell me if I 
have said anything strange?” 

Thinkirg she might have had some temporary 
hallucination, Frank Burgoyne answered : 

“T was afraid you were ill, and did not know what 
you were saying, which in part was only some non- 
sense Icannot remember. Are you well enough to 
summon the major and tell him I am awaiting his 
coming ?” 

** Yes,” answered the governess, laconically. 

She was hard and cold and stern again now—her 
face calm and impressive, as if she had not been 
agitated a few moments before to the very depths of 

her soul. Her eye was as steady and glistening as 
when she seemed to take a cruel pleasure in punish- 
ing the children whom it was her duty to correct as 
well as teach, 

She rose and entered the passage, 

As she did so a shrill whistle was heard in the 
distance, 








“It is time,” she mutteréd. “For the first part of 
the work is done,” 

After the lapse of a minute she returned, saying: 

“The major is with Morgan in his pantry, where 
the old butler is opening some wine—meant I 
presume for your entertainment. Will you go to 
him?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Frank, who walked past 
= as she stopped on one side to make way for 

im. 

He soon reached the pantry, as he knew every 
turn in the house, haviug been familiar with the 
rambling old building from his boyhood, 

Gliding like a snake and scarcely allowing herself 
to breathe, the governess followed close upon his 
footsteps. 

When he came to the pantry Frank pushed open 
the door, which was ajar. 

The butler was lying on his face on the floor 
tightly bound and gagged. The door of the strong- 
room was open, and, suspecting in a moment that 
something was wrong, Frank with quick steps went 
into the strong-room where the diamonds were kept, 
aud by the flickering light of the fire missed the 
casket from its accustomed place. 

“ Thieves have been at work hero,” he mattered. 
“T must alarm the house. It is all very odd, I cannot 
understand it.” 

Before he could emerge from the iron treasure- 
room the door was slammed to and the key being | 
outside it was impossible to open it from within. 

“The wind, I suppose. How confoundedly un- 
lucky,” said Frauk to himself as he vainly tried to 
push and kick the door open. “ What the deuce am 
Ito do? Some one will come in the morning. How 
long can I live in this confined space? My dis- 
comfort, however, matters little, if the thief could 
only be caught. Fancy his escaping with such valu- 
able booty. The Burgoyne Diamonds I am afraid 
are doomed. Help! help!” he added, frantically. 
* Let me out. ‘I'bieves! Help! Thieves!” 

His voice sounded like a faint echo, and Miss 
Venner smiled as she heard his vain exclamations. 
She stooped over the butler as she passed him, and 
found that he was bleeding from a wound in the 
head which had caused inseusibility, so that he could 
not recognize auy one. 

Hastily ascending the stairs, she proceeded to the 
major’s bedroom, outside which Mrs. Burgoyne was 
stauding with an anxious expression on her face. 

“ Well?” she said. “Is your mysterious plot com- 
plete?” 

“Itis, Mr. Frank Burgoyne with some accomplices 
are stealing the family diamonds. Raise an alarm 
and remember to declare that I have been with you 
all the evening, and that I couid not possibly have 
gone downstairs,” 

“The diamonds! Are the diamonds in danger?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Burgoyne. 

*Tcan’t say. Perhaps if you rouse the house 
quickly you may prevent them from carrying off 
their plunder.” 

“Go to bed at once, dear, or rather stay in your 
room,” said Mrs. Burgoyne. “I would not lose 
the diamonds for the world, but I suppose the police 
could recover them if they were taken away? I 
will wake the major and beat the gong iu the hall to 
rouse every one.” 

Miss Venner retired to her room and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. She did not display any emo- 
tion, though her mind was inatumult, Not a tear 
escaped Ler eyes, which were hot and dry. 

In a short time footsteps wero heard rushing 
wildly about the house. The great gong was loudly 
beaten, creating a dreadful clamour. The hoarse 
voices of men mingled with the shrieks of women. 

All was uproar and confusion, 

The burglary had been discovered! 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 
o : 


THERE is a proposal to makea gun of 70 tons— 
a the persuasive power of the Woolwich in- 

ant. 

A FRENCH inventor proposes to photograph de- 
spatches to microscopic fineness, and Sow them 
through a tube sunk in the Straits of Dover. When 
at their destination the despatches could be enlarged 
again. 

CSARBA.—-Lieut. Conder’s surveying party are 
now making an examination of the ruins of Casarea, 
He reports that he has identified the great Temple 
there, and is making a survey of the town on the 
scale of 4 feet to the mile. 

INTERFERENCE CoLouRS oF GoLDp.—W. Stein 
observes that gold in thin plates, or when precipi- 
tated from very dilute solutions (by action of sul- 
phur dioxide in water), manifests dichroism, appear- 
ing indigo blue by transmitted light, but reddish 
yellow by reflected light. But if the particles of 
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— be very small (as when gold is precipitated 
rom its solution by means of stannous chloride) 
the laws of interferenve come into play and the gold 
appears purple. Such gold the author calls mole. 
cular gold, and he thus distinguishes three modifi. 
cations of gold, (1) ordinary, (2) dichroitio, (3) mole. 
cular. Ruby glass he regards as a solution of 
molecular gold in glass. 

ARTIFICIAL PancuMeNT.—A sheet of ordinary 
white blotting-paper, which will tear by its own 
weight when wetted, is converted into a material 
having all the properties of a tough parchment by 
merely dipping it for a few seconds in sulphuric 
acid. The Germans are using this artificial parch- 
ment for sausage-skins. It need hardly be said that 
it is slightly indigestible. 

New Mera Banp.—For use in collieries, suspen- 
sion bridges, and for other purposes instead of wire 
rope, Messrs. Scott have recently patented a band 
composed of two or nore layers of flat steel, char- 
coal iron, or other metal, of a suitable thickness 
and breadth. The layers are each made in one 
piece and are joined together by brazing, welding, 
or riveting. 

Coat at Epwortu.—A thin seam of coal has 
been discovered at Epworth; the birthplace of John 
Wesley. The coal, whichis of good —a was 
net with about 60 yards from the surface. ring 
for coal will shortly be commenced at South Scarle 
and Swinderby, Lincolnshire, by Mr. Boot, mining 
engineer, under whose superintendence the Clifton 
coalfields were discovered, 

Errect or Coat Gas on Trees.—From some 
experiments made in Berlin with the view of deter- 
mining what damage is really done to the roots of 
trees and shrubs by coal-gas escaping from pipes 
and permeating the soil, it has been found t 
even so'small a a of gas as 25 cubic feet per 
day, distributed through 576 cubic feet of earth, ra- 
pidly killed the rootlets of all trees with which it 
came in contact. 

Tue Function or Gums In Prantrs.—From ex- 
periments made with pyrogallic acid Struvé con- 
cludes that gums perform ao function in plants an- 
alagous to that of the blood in animals. Pyrogallic 
acid in contact with alkalies oxydizes mee. becom- 
ing of a dark-brown colour; with other substances, 
such as gum arabic and blood, the oxydation is slow, 
a yellow colour is produced, and long, needle-like 
crystals form, which are insoluble in water. The 
least trace of this yellow substance produces an in- 
tense blue with ammonia or the other caustic alka- 
lies. Theexact composition of this curious sub- 
stance has not yet been ascertained. 

New Musicat Instaument.—If into a glass 
tubo two flames of convenient size be introduced, 
at adistance of ono third the length of the pipe, 
counting from its base, these flames will vibrate in 
unison. The phenomenon continues as long as the 
flames remain separate, hut tho sound ceases the 
moment they are brought in contact. If thepo- 
sition of the flames in the tuba be varied, it will be 
found that the sound decreases until ono half the 
entire length isapproached. Based on these facts, 
M. Kastner has constructed a new musical instru- 
ment of a very peculiar tim>re, closely resembling 
that of the human voice. “‘he “ pyrophone,” as it 
is termed, has three key boards, each key of which 
is, by simple mechanism, placed in communication 
with the conduit pipes of the flames in the glass 
tubes, By pressing upon the keys the flames 
separate and sound is produced. When the pres- 
sure is removed itis instantly stilled by the junc- 
tion of the flames. 

Frencn EXxpPerImenrs.—Mention is made of 
some successful experiments by M. Chauveau, in 
separating, in a pustule of vaccine, a serous matter 
and molecular granulations, in order to inoculate 
with each, separately and comparatively. He has 
found that the vaccinal serum is not virulent, and 
that the activity of the virus resides in the solid 
granulations. On the addition of water the granu- 
lations deposit themselves, and, so long as the 
mixture is in repose, the water is unaffected. If, 
however, the liquid be agitated, the granulations 
expand and communicate the virulent property to 
the whole. It has been determined that vaccine 
thus weakened with fifty times its weight of water is 
as certain in its action as if in concentrated form. 
M. Chauveau therefore concludes that, in the pus of 
the variola and of the morbid affection, as well as 
in the vaccinal liquid, the specific activity which 
constitutes virulence resides exclusively in the 
elementary corpuscles held in suspension by the 
humours. 





— 





Tus Abuse or CHtorAL—This very valuable 
medicine, it appears, is being grossly abused by 
the public. Chloral is a most valuable medicine in 
the hands of ajudicious doctor, but is also a most 
dangerous plaything or luxury in the hands of 

cople who merely wish to escape from the sleep- 
essuess of anxiety or of fashionable ennui. 
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DAISY THORNTON. 
—~>——_ 
CHAPTER VII. 
Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless faucy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret. 
Oh, death in life! the days that are no more, 
Tennyson. 

Daisy's letter was dated at Rouen, France, and 
gan as follows : 

“ May 15th, 18— 

“Dear, Dean Guy,—I am all alone here in 
Rouen, not & person near me who speaks English or 
knows a thing of Daisy Thornton, as she was, or as 
She is now, for lam Daisy Thornton here. I have 
taken the old name again and am an English gover- 
ness in a wealthy French family; and this is how it 
came about : 

“T have left Berlin and the party there, and am 
earning my own living, for three reasons, two of 
which concern Cousiao ‘l’om and one of which has to 
do with you and that miserable settlement which 
as troubled me so much. I thought when I brought 
it back and tore it up that was the last of it, and did 
aot know that by no act of mine could I give it to 
you until I was of age. 

“ Father missed it, of course, and I told him just the 
truth and that 1 could never touch a penny otf your 
money, and Inot your wife. 

‘*He did not say a word, and I supposed it was all 
right, and never dreamed that I was actually clothed 
and fed on the interest of that money. Father would 
not tell me and you did not write. Why didn’t 
you write, Guy? I expected a letter so long and went 
40 the office so many times, and cried a little to my- 
self and said Guy has forgotten me. 

“Then we went to New Zealand, father, mother 
and l—went to jive with Tom. He wanted me be- 
fore you did, you know, but I could not marry Tom. 
He is very rich now, and we lived with him, and then 
we all came back, and have travelled everywhere 
‘since, and Ihave had teachers in everything, and 
people say I am a fine scholar, and praise me much; 
and, Guy, I have tried to improve just to please you, 
believe me, Guy, just to please you. 

“Tom was as a brother—a dear, good, big bear of a 
brother —*am I loved as such but nothing more, 

“ Even was gor. stead I could not marry Tom after 
knowing you, an. wid him so when in Berlin he 
asked me for the sixth time to be his wife. I had 
to tell him something bard to make him understand, 
and when I saw how what I said hurt him cruelly 
and made him cry because he was sucha great, big, 
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awk ward, dear old fellow, I put my arms around his 
neck and cried with him, and tried to explain, and 
that made him ten times worse. Oh, if folks only 
would not love me soit would save me so much sor- 
ro 


w. 
“You seeI tell you this because I want you to 
know exactly what I have been doing these five 
years, and that Ihave never thought of marrying 


Tom or anybody. I did not think I could. I felt 
that if I belonged to anybody it was you, and I cannot 
have Tom, aud father was very angry and taunted 
me with living on Tom’s money, which I did not 
know before, and he accidentally let out about the 
Praga settlement, and that hurt me worse than the 
other. 

* Oh, Guy, how can [ give it up? Surely there 
must be a way now I am of age. 

“IT was so humiliated about it, and after all that 
passed between father and Tom and me I could 
not stay in Berlin and never be sure whose money 
was paying for my bread, and when I heard that 
Madame Laforcade, a French lady who had spent 
the winter in Berlin, was wanting an English 
governess for her children, I went to her, and as the 
result am here at this beautiful couutry-seat, just 
out of the city, earning my own living and feeling 
so proud to do it; ouly, Guy, there is an ache in my 
heart, a heavy, throbbing paiu which will not leave 
me day or night, and this is how it came there. 

“Mother wrote that you were about to marry 
Miss Hamilton. Letters from home brought her the 
news, which she thinks is true, 

“Oh, Guy, it is not, it cannot be true. 

“You must not go quite away from me now, 
just as I am coming back to you, for Guy, I am—or 
rather, I have come, and a great love, such as I 
never felt before, fills me full almost to bursting. I 
always liked you, Guy; but when we were married 
I did not know what it was to love—to feel my pulses 
quicken as they do now just at the thought of 


you. 

“Tf I had how happy I could have made yon, but I 
was asilly little girl, and married life was distaste- 
ful to me, andI was willing to be free, though 
always, deepdown in my heart, was something 
which protested against it, and if you knew just how 
I was influenced and led on insensibly to assent 
you would not blame me so much. 

“The word divorce had an ugly sound to 
me, and I did not like it, and I have always felt as if 
bound to you just the same. 

“Tt would not be right for me to marry Tom, even 
if I wanted to, which I do not. 

“TI am yours, Guy—only yours, and all these 





years I have studied and improved tor your sake, 
without any fixed idea perhaps as to what I expected 
or hoped. 

‘*But when Tom spoke the last time it came to me 
suddenly what I was keeping myself for, and, just 
as a great b ody of water when freed from its prisom 
walls rolls rapidly down a green meadow, so did a 
migity love for you take possession of me and per- 
meate my wh ole being, until every nerve quivered 
with joy, and when Tom was gone I went away alone 
and cried more for my uew happiness, | am afraid, 
than for him, poor fellow. 

“ And yet I pitied him too, and as I could not 
stay in Berlin after that I came away to earn money 
enough to take me back to you. For I am comin 
or I was before I heard that dreadful news which 
cannot believe. 

“Is it true, Guy? Write and tell me it is not, and 
that you love me still and want me back, or, if it im 
part is true, and you are engaged to Julia, show her 
this letter and ask her to give you up, even if it is the 
very day before the wedding—for you are mine, and, 
sometimes, when the children are troublesome, and I 
am so tired and so and homesick, I have such a 
longing for a sight of your dear face, and think if I 
could only lay my aching head in your lap onee 
more I should never know pain or weariness again. 

“Try me, Guy. I will be so good and loving and 
make you so happy, and your sister too—I wasa 
bother to her once. I’ll be a comfort now. Tell 
her so, please ; tell her to bid me come. Say the 
word yourself, and almost before you know it 1’llbe 
there. 

“ Truly, lovingly, waitingly, your wife, 
“ Dalsy. 

*¢P.S.—To make sure of this letter’s safety I shall 
send it by a friend, who will post it to you. 

** Again, lovingly, Darsy THORNTON.” 

This was Daisy’s letter which Guy read with such 
@ pang in his heart as he had never known before, 
even when he was smarting the worst from wounded 
love and disappuinted hopes. Then he said to him- 
self : 

* J can never suffer again as I am suffering now.” 

And now, alas, he felt how little he knew of that 
pain which rends the heart and takes the breath 
away. 

“ -_— help her,” he moaned—his first though 
his first prayer for Daisy, the girl who called hersel 
his wife, when just across the hell, only a few reds 
away, was the bride of a few hours—another woman 
who bore his name and called him her husband. 

With a face as pale as ashes and hands which 
shook like palsied hands, he read azaiu that pathetioa 
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cry from her whom he now felt he had never ceased 
to love; ay, whom he loved still, and whom, if he 


could, he would have taken to his arms so gladly and 
loved and cherished as the priceless thing he had 
once thought her to be. 


The first moments of agony which followed the 
reading of the letter were Daisy’s wholly, and in 
bitterness of soul the man she had cast off and 
thought to take again cried out, as he stretched his 
arms towards an invisible form: 

“Too late, darling ; too late, But had it come two 
months, one month, or even one week ago, I would 
—I would—have gone to you over land and sea, but 
now—another is in your place, another is my wife; 
Julia—poor, innocent Julia, Heaven help me to Keep 
my vow ; Heaven help me in my need.” 

He was praying now; Julia was-the burden of his 

rayer. 

y ‘And as he prayed there came into his heartan ut- 
utterable tenderness and pity for her. He had thought 
he loved her an hour ago; he believed he loved: her 
now, or if he did not he would be te her the kindest, 
most thoughtful of husbands, and never let her kdow, 
by word or sign, of the terfible pain he shouldelways 
carry in his heart, ; 

Darling Daisy! poor Julia,” was what to himself 
he Cesiguated the two women who were’ both so 
much to him, 

‘l'o the first hisove, to the other his tender care, 
for she was worthy of it. 

She was noble, and good, and womanly; he’ said 
it many times, and tried to stop the rat heart 
throbs and quiet himgelf down to meet lew Wien slic 
should come to him with her frantic, 6ewrfweo and 
smile, in which there was no stawdow of guile 


She was coming now; he heard her Yotow id: tie), 


hall speaking to ber friend, and thi tlie fetal: 


letter iu his pocket le rose to bis feet, 


himself upon the table stood- waiting for lier). as} 


flushed and eager she came 

“Guy, Guy, what isit? Axe-you il?” she asked, 
alarmed at the pallor on his face aa Hiesttang dea 
pression of his eyes. | 

He was glad she had thus construed his agfta 
tion, and Le answered that he was faint and a little 
ill. 

‘*Tt came on suddenly while I was sitting here. It 
will pass off as suddenly,” he said, trying to smile, 
and holding out his hand, Which she took at once 
in hers. 

* Is it youy heart, Guy? Do you think it is your 
heart ?” she continued, as she robbed and Garesséd his 
cold, clammy hand. 

A shadow of pain or remorse: filtted across Guy's 
face.as he replied: 

“I think it is my heart, but I-assure you there is 
no danger—the worst is over. I am a great deal 
better.’’ 

And he was bettet with that fair girl beside him, 
her face glowing with excitement and her soft hands 
pressing his,. 

Perfectly healthy herself,.she must have imparted 
some life and vigour td him,. for he felt his’ pulse 
grow steadier beneath her touch and the blood flow 
more easily through his veins. 

If only he could forget that crampled letter which 
lay in his vest pocket, and seemed to burn iuto his 
flesh—forget that, and the young girl across the sea, 
watching foran answer andthe one word “ Come ”— 
he might be happy yet, for Julia was one whom’ any 
man could love aud be proud to call his wife. And 
Guy said to himself that he did love her, though not 
as he once loved Daisy, or ashe could love her again 
were he free todo so; and because of that full love 
withheld he made a mental vow that his whole. life 
should be given to her happiness, so that she might 
never know aay care or serrow frém which lie could 
shield her. 

“ Aud Daisy ?” something whispered in his ear. 

“T must and will forget her,” he sternly answered, 
and the arm he had thrown around Julia; wko was 
sitting with him upon the sdfa, tightened its grasp 
until she winced.and moved a little from him, 

He was very talkative that evening, and asked his 
wife many questions about her friends, and the shop- 
ping she wished to do, and the places they were to 
visit; and Julia, who had hitherto regarded him as 
@ great, silent man, given to few words, wondered at 
the change, and watched the bright red spots on his 
cheeks, and thought how she would manage to have 
medical advice for that dreadful heart disease, 
— had come like amightmare to haunt her bridal 

ys. 

Next morning there came a paper containing a 
notice of the marriage, and) this Guy sent to Daisy, 
with only a faint tracing of a, pencil to indicate the 
paragraph. 

“ Better so than to write,” he thought, though he 
longed to add the words, “ Forgive me, Daisy ; your 
letter came too late.’’ 


‘) did wot tell where Miss McDonald, as he-called Hes, 


two, Guy went back to his home, and the blue rooms 
which Julia had fitted up for Daisy five years before 
became her own by right. 

And Fanny Thornton welcomed her warmly to 
the house, and by many little acts of thoughtfulness 
showed how glad she was to have her there. 

And Julia was very happy save when she re- 
membered the heart disease, which she was sure 
he had, and for which he would not seek advice. 
“There was nothing the matter with his heart un- 
less it were too full of love,” he told her, laugh- 
ingly, and wondered to himself if in saying this to 
hier he was guilty of a falschood, inasmuch as his 
words misled her so completely. 

After a time, however, there came a change, and 
thoughts of Daisy ceased to disturb him as they’ 
once had done, No one ever mentioned her to him, 
and since the receipt of her letter he had heard no 
tidings of her until six months after his marriage, 
when there came to him the thousand, with-all tw 
interest which had accrued since the settlement ret 
was made, There was no word from Daisy pore 
but a letter from a lawyer in Berlin, who 
there was to say with regard to the business), Bar 


was. 

Phen Guy wrote to Daisy a lotter of thawte; to 
which there-came no reply, and as time went OW tie’ 
old wound begen to heal and the grave to'slvec’agnin 5 
and when, at last, one year after his matMagetivy 
brought him @ beautiful little baby gitlewd 1at@it'in 
his arms, and then # few moments later Let lithwinto 
the room wherethe pale mother lay, hestuoped\over’ 
her and kissing her fondly said: N ‘ 

“ I never loved you half ae well asi-do now!” 

It was @ pretty child, with dark. Blue’ eyes, aid’ 
heif in which there was'e gleam of gold, and Gay, 
when'asked what he would’ call her said : 

“ Would: you object to Margaret?” 

Juliekwnew whet he-iesnt, and, like the tee, noble’ 
woman she was, offered m6 objectibu to his ch 
| knowing well who ied! Desh); avd hi 
en gave the pet name of Daisypte her child, on witom! 
“Gity settled the thousand pounds selit-to him-by tie 
Daisy over the sea. 





OHAPTBR VIII 
Hope tells a flatteriiig tale, 

Delusive, vain and hollow, 
Ah, let not hope prevail, 

Lest disappoititinent toltow: 
‘ Miss Wrother. 

WaATcuING, waiting, hoping, sayiag to herself‘ih 
thé mhorhing “It'will‘coms beford night,” and say- 
ing to Herseif‘at night “It will be Hers to=morrow 
mornitg,”” stich was Daisy’s life; even beforé ‘she 
had “a right to‘etpett ati anstver to-her letter. 

Of tlie watars of Guy’s-reply she’ had'nd' doalt. He 
liad loved ler ons, he'loved'’ her'stiil, amd he Would 
‘také Her back of course. 

There was no tiath in that romotr ‘of another 
marriage. 

Possibly her father, whom she understood now 
bettér than She ohce’had,-had’ got’ the story up for 
the sake of inducing her thtough pique to marry 
Tom; but, ifs, his‘ plan would'fail. 

Guy would write toher™ Oditre!” and sie woutld'go, 
and more than diicé she counted the’ contents’ of her 
purse and added to it the sum’ die to lier from 
Madame Laforcade, atid wondired if she would dare 
Verituie on thé journey With so'sinall a sath. 

** You so happy and white too; ce’ miztin,” hor little 
pupil, Pauline, said to her one day When thoy’ sat to- 
gether in thé garden, and Daisy Was indulging in a 
fanciful picture of her meeting with Gay. 

“Yes, Tam happy,” Daisy said, rousing from her 
revérie; “ but I did not know’! wiis' pate, or wilite, as! 
you termit, though, now Tf think of it, 1 do feel. ill 
and faint. It’s the leat, I think. Ot! therots Max 
with the evening mail; he is coihing this way! He 
has—he certainly has something for me!” 

Daisy’s cheeks were staflet now, and her dyes were 
bright as staré as she went forward to meet thie tian’ 
who brought the lettei to tlie house, 

“Only a paper!—is theré nothing more?’ she asked, 
in an unsteady voice, as she tdok the paper in her hand, 
and, revognizing Guy’s handwriting, knew almost to: 
a certainty what was before her. 

, “Oh, ciel! vous. 6tes malade! J’apporterai un: 
verre d'eau!” Paulind exclaimed, forgetting her 
English and adopting her mother tongue in her alarm 
at Daisy’s white face and the peculiar tone of her 


voice, 

‘: No;,Pauline, stay; open the pxper’ for me,” Daisy’ 
said, feeling that it would be easier so than. to réad it 
herself, for she knew it was thera, else he would never 
have:sent hera paper and nothing more. 

Delighted to be of some usé, and a little gratified'to 
open a foreign paper, Pauline tore off the wrapper, 


‘| will gein,” Daisy 


**Look, you are tearing into my name which hr 
wrote,” Daisy said, and then remembering herself sli 
sank back into her seat inthe garden chair, whik 
Pauling wondered what harm there was in tearing ar 
old soiled wrapper, and why her governess should take 
it so carefully im her havid/and roll it up as if it hac 
been a living things 

There were notioesof new books, and a runaway 
match in high life, atida suicide, and.a golden wed- 

ing, and the latest fastiions from Paris, into which 
plunged with avidity, while Daisy listenec 


life one in a dream, asking, wlien ‘the fashions were 
exhausted ; 

“Tw that all? Axe there mo deaths or mar- 
riages ?” 


Pauline*had not tionght of that—she would see; 
‘@id she hunted through the columas till.she found 
“Guy’s péncil mark, and read’: 
“* Matried, this morning, in ———« church, by the 
‘Rev, Dr. ———, assisted by the rector; Guy Thorn- 
ton Hay,, to'Miss Julia Hamilton,” 
* Yas; yes; rte here, isn’t it? I think | 
Sher 3 Wotking serve- 


lessly with the bit of paper 

But'Pauline was-tod intent owe name T hotaton tc 
wear What-Daisy sited : 

“ Ie Mr, Thornton ?? 


limes untural ough questiba, and\Daisy roused 
ft to suewer it, Ss kly: 
“Fie ib the pr ine Leas father.” 


“Oh, oul? Paullite rejoided, alittle mystified.as to 


the’ cxuet relation ship dxisting betweea Guy Phorn- 
‘ton anid her ' , who slieupposed was 
dead,.as\Ditiay: contilled to maiitine the fact 
‘Of a div wen 


Vv M ; 

“ Witatidace’ is tile "Ditiey’asked, and on 
being Wid\she-said ‘See; it was 
lati! ee 

There was’ fi Her mith mp @babt! asto what the 
Mesult woul ; h been in time ; 

jlo doubt of 3 00 regret that 


"she had i that the knowledge 
that ste loved him at t make him unhappy 
with thinking ‘what might have been,” and with 
the-bitterpaia which cut ber heart like a knife there 
was mingled a pity for Guy, who would perhaps 
suffer more than she did, if that were possible. She 
never once thought of retribution, or of murmuring 
against hdr! fhté; but jabtdpted it meekly; albeit 
she staggered under her load and grew faint as she 
thought of the lonely life before her, and she so 
oung. 

Slowly. she wert’ batk to Iter'room; while Pauline 
walked tp,and doWa the gatdén, trying to make out 
the relationship between thenowly married Thornton 
and herteachen 

“Piye’son of her husband’s father ?” she repeated, 
until wt test a theaning duWned upon her, and she 
said: Then he must be her brother-in-law’; but 
why didn't‘she‘say so? Maybe, though, that is the 
‘Pugtish way'of putting ity” aad having thassettled 
‘the-matter Pauline joined hermotier, who wae ask- 
‘fng for’ Mrs: Thotaton. 

‘Gone: to’ ‘her roonr,- atid! her brother4imlasy is 
thartied. It-was-nverked’ iti‘a-gaperand I read 8 to 
“hér, ‘arid she’s fH,” Paine seid; without, however, 
im the least connecting the illness wit tite mar- 
“riage. 

Diss aid tot’ dome’ down‘ to diti ter that night, 
‘dnd’ the thaid ‘who‘caHed' her the’ next mortitig re- 
‘porte: ‘her as‘iH‘and acting very strangely. 

Through the sutimer a mularious fever ind pre- 
‘viiled’te some extent it amd: dboat Ronen-and the 
‘physician witori: Muadthe’ Leforeade - stimittohed to 

the invalid expressed a feat tliat she had been 
“taken with it; and’ ordered ‘hier to’ be kept ‘as quiet as 
possible. 

“She seems to have svnitthing weighitte ow her 
mind: Hat sie’ heard-any bad news-ftuth tiome ?”’ 
he asked, as in roply to’ his question where her' pain 
Was the ‘worst, Daisy always wnviered: 

“It reached” hint tvo* lite—too late, aid T-dm-so 
‘sorty.” 

Madame’ kfew’of no*badd ‘news; she-satd; and then 
as she saw the foreign paptr’ lying‘on the’ table: ste 
took’ it up, tnd, gtited “by- the pencil merits, read 
the notice of Gay Thornton's thertiage, and thet 

“gave het’ the Key at once'to Diity’s'thenta agitation. 

aisy had been frank with her aid ‘told Ler we much 
of ler story a8‘Wds' tecéssury, and‘site ktew that the 
Gty Thoriton martietto Jutix: Hamilton had once 
‘called Daisy his wife: 

' © Benge nid; sie has’ sontethitup of ‘her mind, I 
suspect,” she said to the pliysi¢iad, who’ was’ still 
‘holding Daisy's hand aid looking anxtously at her 
flushed cheeks and bright, resttess' eyes. 

' “TP thought'so;” he rejoined, “ and ita ‘ates all 
the'syiiptoths “of Her’ fever, I sifalt dill again to- 
aight.” 

He ‘dtd cal! and fond his pationt wots; and the 





starting a little at Daisy’s quick, sharp. cry a8 she 





And so the paper was sent, and, after a week or 


madea rent across the handwriting. 





next dayte asked of Mattenis Laforewde+ 
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“ Has she. friends in this country? If.so they.ought 
to kuow.” 

A few hours later and: in his lodgings-at Berlin 
Tom read the following despatch : 

“Mrs, Thoruton is dangerously. ill, 
once.” 

It was directed. to Mr. MoDonald, who with his 
wife had been ona trip, to Rassia,and | was expected 
daily. : 

Feeling intuitively, that it. concerned . Daisy, Tom 
had opened it and without a moment’s, hesitation 
packed his: valise aud leaving,s note for the: MeDou- 
aids when they should return, started for Rouen, 

Daisy did not: kuow him,:and ia ber delirium she 
suid things to him and.of him whieb hurt himicruelly. 

Guy was. her theme aad the letter which went 
“too late, too late.” 

Theu she. would. beg of Tom. to go for Guy, to 
bring bim to her, and. tell. him, hew much she loved 
him and how good she«would bevif he would take her 
back. 

“ Father wants me'tomarcy Tom,”’ she said, in a 
whisper, and. ‘Tom’s heart.almost stood still as he lis- 
tened ;. * and Tom wanted mie too, but I couldn't, you 
know, even if he were-worth his. weight ia gold. I 
could net love him. Why,, he’s got red.bain, and 
such great freckles. on. his. face, and big feet aud 
hands witi-freckles on,them. Do.you. know Tom?” 

“ Yes, I know him,” Tom-answered, sadly, forcing 
down a chokiug sob, while “ the big, haud. with the 
great freckles on it” smoothed the, golden. hair tea~ 
derly and pushed it back; from +he burning brow. 

“ Don’t talk any,more, Daisy ;.it tires you so,’’he 
said, as he saw her about to speak again. 

But Daisy was not to be. stopped, audshe went on : 

“Tom is good, though —so good, but) awkward, 
and | like himever sv muck, butt can't be hia’ wife. 
I cannot, I cannot.” 

“ He don’t expect.it now, or want it,” came buskily 
from Tom, while Daisy quickly asked: 

“ Don’t he?” 

“ No, never any more; so put’ it from-your. mind 

aud try to sleep,” Tom said, and aguin the freckled 
hands smoothed the tuusbled pillows: aud wiped the 
big drops from Daisy’s face, while all. the time the 
great, kiud heart was breaking, and the hot. tears 
were aanG dowm the suuburat face Daisy thought 
so ugly. 
Tourhad) heard from Madame Laforcede of Guy's 
marriage, aud, like her,; umderstood .why Dwisy’s | 
fever ran so high and her mind was, lw such.) 
turmoil. 

But for himself he knew: there was; no-hope,. and 
with a feeling of death in his. heart. he.watched by 
her day and night, yielding Iris place to no. one, aud 
saying to madame when she remenstrated with him 
and bade him take carefor his own health: 

“It does not matter forme. L. would! rather die 
than not.” 

Daisy was better wheu' her mother came—saved, 


Come. at 


the doctorsaid, more. by: Tom's care) and: rnraing | . 


thau by his owa skill,and then Tom,gave up his 
potent never went near her unleas, she. asked for 
im, ‘ 

“She cannot. bear my looks,.aud'I- will, not: force 
myself upon her;’’ he.guid; and so he, stayed: away, 
but surrounded her with: every: luxuzy money could 
buy, and as soon as she was,eable had her removed 


toa pretty little cottage which. he rented aud fitéed |. 


up for her, and where. she would be miore at home! 
and quieter than at Madame Laforcade’s, 

And there one morning, when he ealledito inguixe 
for her he too was smitten down. with the, fever., 
Which he had takea with Daisy’s breath the many 
nights and days he watched" by her. without rest or 
Buflicient food, 


There was a faiut,, followed. by. long iaterwalaf |. 


unconsciousness, and when: he came to himself: he! 
was in Daisy’s own room, lying-on Daisy's little bed, 
and Daisy herself was beading. anxiously, over him 
with a flush on her white cheeks and a.soft; pitiful 
look in. her blue. eyes. 

“What is it? Where am £2” be: asked, amd’ 
Daisy replied:: 

“You are here in my room—on my. bed; and’ 
you’ve got the fever, and I’m. going. te take.care of 
you, and I’m so glad. Not. glad you have the fever,” 
she added, as she met his,look of wonder, batigiad | 
I can repay in part all you did. for me, -you:dear, 
noble Tom! And you aremot to talk,” andi she laid! 
her small hand en: his mouth as shesaw him about’ 
to speak, “I am strong enough ; the«loeton says so, | 
and I'd do it if he dida’t, for. yoware the best, the 
truest friend I have,” i 

(Lo dbecontinweds) 








Tar Gourt op CaAancerr.—Arrangements 
have been made for hearing’ omates and’ mutters’ 
depending ait’ the Rolis' (until the completion 
of. Lord Roniilly’s' resignation) by the Lord 


Chancellor,.and the;formal steps for yacating his 
lordship’s.office will, for a few weeks, be deferred, 
at the request of Government, with a view to the con- 
venience of public business. The-Court of, Chan- 
cery.therefore at present reveals the'extrao rdinary 
yosition of the Court of Appeal being split and 
fi éffect™ tamporarily* anvihilated. Lord Justice 
Jaines is sitting for Vite Chancellor ‘Wickens; and 
the Lord’ Chaticellor is to-sit for the Muster of the 
Rolls: Wht will’ happen if appeals’ be carried 
front either’ of these’ courts?’ Obviously Lord 
Justice Jantes’and Lord: Justice Mellish’ could’ not 
Hearappeais ftom the: Lord Chancellor’ sitting: as 
Master’ of the'Rolts; and ‘there is: something: snoni~ 
alows‘in the Lerd! Chaneellor and Lord Justice 
Mellish adjudicating upon oaks from the do 
Civions of their :brother. appellate judge sitting as 
a judge of first instance. The preserit.staber of 
t show sin airemavkab) -the: great in- 
conveniences! whichvmay result, from. ceurts. being 
presided over by asinglejudge: The. difficulty, in 
which, .for some,inseratable reason, the Court. of 
Chancery, ia pocetnaeld not arise in. the court 
projected by Selbourne’s: Bill, and this is-on 
mone reasoniwhy, that, Bill should.be sent with a 
possible apeed te the, House of Commons. 
——— 


LITTLE SUNSHINE: 


or 
CHAPTER IT. 

Exvtsr HARPLEY begat to fear that be‘had‘ntwie’a 
gtave mistake. “Sutély,” he thought, “ttris* inuo- 
ceiice cannot be sitiulated. Sie mast be innocent. 
She could not be so greut‘ahypotrite:” 

Then, taking from his pocket the letter whith tre 
had’ received; he hantied’ it to Lily; and continued 
aloud: 

“'Te' not ‘this ‘yout hattl'writtag? ' Did you not write 
this letter?” 

She took thedétter ad read it carehilly through 
ftorh beginning to ett, and ‘then she-sxid; while ler 
eyes fitshed proudly: - 

# You insultme; sit, by asking the qtiestion, butl 
will answer’ it notwithstanding. This is not my 
hand writing,-thoogh w neat counterfeit of it. I did 
Not write this letter°and never saw it‘before, and 
wever, from thie ‘moutent’that I ‘promised’ to becoure 

ur wifb, travel wavered’ in’ my love for-you. I 

ave’ loved you as‘ only a'tras woman can tove— 
loved ‘you witt! all my heart--idolized you, infact’; ‘I 
wiil'go farther, and‘say that‘I still love'you blindly, 
‘div And} now tttat I imve giver you'this ws 
surance, go; and‘ leave nie to myself ; and if‘you have 
any touch of pity itr yout-heart; nevercoms near ’me 
again. Henceforth, wherever I may go'l sirail carry 
tire revottection‘of “yan wittr me; and, lovitrg you as 
I do; this will be punistment' enorgh, bat tolook up- 
‘Ot you ‘isagony utietdttable, since your presence is 
like aliving’ voice, which whispers’ iz my ear’ tte 
fact that you rever'loved'mel” Amd; carriedawty 
wf iter emotions,’ Lity’ Davis gave way to an agoty 

tea 


rs. 
The girl's ‘eatuestiess' touched Hatttey to’ the 
quick, 

He felt that every word which she had uttered was 
‘trathfal, antd‘ lee’ felt deeply humiliated as‘ well as 
greatly pened to’ think that he*had: judged her has- 
tity ‘and without giving* ler ‘the: opportunity to de- 
fond tierself. 

He‘would willingly have given‘his life. if'by so'do- 
ing he could ‘have cancelled’ the past. 

As it was tte could‘only stand abashed: and tren 
ling before tite deeply iajated girl, whose’ deep 
sobbing seemed to pierce his heart-like’a kuife. 

At length he ventured to say as he approached 
‘Lily Darts and Inié Wis hand gently upon‘her shoak 





‘der : 

‘“T feelthat’you Have'spoken truly, Dity; ant? that 
“you have been thade’thre’ victim of somevils plot, thie 
3 of whith I'shall do my’ best: todiseover 


and punish. Inthe meantitne cam youever forgive 
“nefor'the unjust and unmenty course’ whic I' have 
pursued?’ But Tewill'notask it. It'is‘tot‘rexson- 
wole te suppose that you-could ensily forget the dee 
wrong whith I have-done:you. Do-nodt, however, 
« beseedhlt you} eketivi the dowbt! which you have’ jast 
‘expressed that I never'loved « Ou, Lily; i¢ was 
“my “deep, -al htest-insattelové for you! whith. mate me 
‘forget myself, 1 believe I trave been’mote then ‘half 
‘idotuented ‘for the few past weeks, but’ the scales lave 
‘fetlen from my éyes‘now. I. see'‘my errot'and vit- 
terly do Tregrev its Would that I could byaife- 
‘ong ‘penanee:réenll the’ past, bttt-sinoe that’ i ith pos- 


‘reling ish « the’ heaven to whieh 1 wag onve'so near. 
‘Pavewel, Lily,-aard-may youve happierin-the fatdre | 
“hen ever Bin my headstrong’ passion, could ‘eve: 
mathe you: Bue’, of, niy-derling! my life; my love, 
~ury dey Sunshive, before’ I go sey that you'will try 
to forg i veomte |” 





Aad tiwowing himself into.m chait the young min 


| 


‘Help!’ Help 


covered his face with his hands and shook with 
emotion, : 

It:was long, before Lily could command herself suf- 
ficiently: to speak, but at length her violent sobbing 
ceased,.and, Apyconaliing Ernest ‘Hartley, she said, in 
a tone of the deepest pathos, as she laid her hand on 
his bowed head: 

“Oh, Ernest, how could you think so badly of me? 
How could you believe that I wholoved you so much 
could be the dreadful creature which that forged letter 
pictures moe? How could you; Ernest? Oh, how 
could you ?” 

“Spare me, Lily!” groaned the youth, in a tone of 
agony; “oh, spare me! Every word which you 
utte? penetrates my heart like a stiletto! I aeknow- 
ledge my fault, and on my knees I beg your forgive- 
ness; butif you cannot extend that blessed boon I 
will depart without it awd accept my fate, Farewell, 
my darling, my only love! May Heaven shower 
blessings upon and: protect you always!’ 

And springing to his feet Ernest. Hartley: rushed 
toward the door as though fearing to: trust himself 
longer in. her presence. 

“Bay, Ernest!” cried Lily, as the-young man laid 
his'hand upon the dodr-handle. 

He turned to look at her, aud she stood with out- 
stretched arms and tear-suffused eyes beaming all the 
great love.which filled her noble, generous: heart. 

“Do not leave: me, Ernest,” she continued; “ all is 
forgiven—all forgotten! You were not yourself 
when you doubted me, but now you are, my Ernest — 
my owa Ernest!” 

“My darling!” he ejaculated, as he sprang toward 
her and caught her in a close embrace; “my own 
Little, Sunshine!” 

For some moments they stood thus, heart beating 
against heart, and their souls mingling in sweet com- 
nainion. 

Them Lily gently released herself, and while the 
light of love suffused her face she said : 

* And now, Erneat, lét the past be as though it had 
never been. Let us-never allude to the hateful aub- 
jéct again, but live only in the, present aud hope fur 
joy in the future.” 

“With all my heart, darling,” he replied. “ Hea- 
ven knows I have no desire to. recall the past, for to 
me it will always.be the one bitter, black epoch of 
mylife. But-wecannot ignore it entirely, my love, 
for justice démandé that I should ferret out-the- au- 
thors of the plot against,you and punish them as they 
deserve.” 

“It is my earnest request that you will pursue the 
stibject no faxther,” said’ Lily, with decision; “ the 
affair is. hateful to’ me anit Tare no desire for. re- 
venge. Leave my enemies'to Heaven, Their own 
consciences will make them miserable enough. Pro- 
mise me that you will léave this matter exactly where 
it is.” 

‘* Well then I will if you so greatly desire it,” re- 
turtied Hartley, in a tone of disappointment ; “ but it 
is hard to think that, such rascals sheuld go uowhip- 
ped of justice.” 

“They will not go nnpunished,” replied Lily, * for 
Heaven’s*jidgments aré sure, and retribution sooner 
or later is certain.” 

Before Hartley coald respond to Lily’s last remark 
there was a knock at the door, which the girl opened, 
‘an@’then’ itistantly started back with a scream of 
alarth and ‘stood as though petrified with horror, gaz- 
ing at the individual who presented himself, 

At’ tho same instant Hartly looked up and at 
once récogtiized’in the person who stood noncha- 
lantly looking in upon them: the man who had at- 
temmpted’to steal his watch but a few hours before. 

It was but’ the work ofa moment for Hartley to 
seize the fellow by the throat, exclaiming as~ he. did 
‘sO 

“ You showed me a clean pair of heels awhile ago, 
my ‘than, but you are my prisoner now, or you are 
‘stronger than I take you to be.” 

“Hush!” cohtiitued the man, with the utmost 
‘coolness. “Don’t speak so loud, or somebody might 
treat you.” 

“ Somebody will hear the, if I mistake not,” re- 
plisd' Hartley, as he tightened his grip, and then 
‘rising ‘his voids he cried’ out,. lustily: “ Police! 

> 

“Take your fingers from my throat and stop your 
‘yelping, or I. may do. you a harm!” exclaimed the 
‘man, While dangerous light gleamed in his eyes, 
and then by, a sadden wrench he broke Hartley’s 
‘Hold; pushed him into the room, and, following, closed 


. ‘and ‘locked the dvor. 
sible I aust beat the berden of my fault antl forever |' 


While ‘tis stone wis going forward Lily Davis 
stood with dilatet! ¢yes and'face as white as chalk, 
deprived of'the power of'speech ; nor did she come 
‘toherself tif] the new comer turning toward’ her 
‘saitl, sharply: 

“Well, girl, is‘tt'your desire that I should ‘be’ ar- 
vested ? If not'catl off your dog and send him to his 





‘Keunel.’” 
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“ For Heaven’s sake do not molest that man, Er- 
nest!” she exclaimed, in a frightened tone, as her 
lover was again about to seize the intruder. ‘“ Do 
not touch him, but go and leave us together.” 

Ernest Hartley was thunder-strack, and could not 
conceal the surprise which took possession of him 
as he listened to Lily’s strange request. 

* But the man is a thief, Lily!” he exclaimed ; “it 
is but a little while ago since he attempted to steal 
my watch inthe crowded street—he is a dangerous 
thief, and do you wish to be left alone with such a 
character ?” 

“TI do,” replied Lily, buskily; ‘ he will not hurt 
me. Go, for mercy’s sake, go! and ask no ques- 
tions !” 

“But I hear footsteps upon the stairs,” rejoined 
Hartley ; ‘‘ doubtless some policeman has heard my 
cry and answered it, If this should be the case what 
shall I say ?” 

“ Say that the trouble is ended—that you have no 
need of his servicee—anything to prevent him from 
coming in. Go, go, I beseech you!” 

“ Yes, go!” said the iutruder, with a grim smile; 
“and another time be sure of your game before you 
attempt to make anarrest, You needu’t be afraid to 
leave the girl in my care. She has told you that I 
will not hurther, and she is right. It is not my 
game to do her harm, for she is too useful to me 
We understand each other perfectly, don’t we, my 
dear ?” 

And he smiled grimly at Lily. 

She did not reply to him, but with a look of shame 
again requested her lover to leave the room at once 
aud quiet matters outside. 

Thus adjured Ernest Hartley departed, and when 
Lily and the intruder were alone the latter said as he 
coolly seated bimself: 

« Well, Lily, you didn’t expect to see me again, did 

‘ou? 

“I did not,” replied the girl, trembling as she 
spoke. 

“You thought I was dead, didn’t you?” said the 
man, “‘and you hoped I was too, didn’t you? Come, 
becandid. Tell thetruth, I shaut think auy the 
less of you. Iadmire candour. 1 was always very 
candid myself, wasn’t I now ?” 

“I did think you were dead,” replied the girl, 
with a shudder, “ because it is so long sinceI heard 
either from or of you, but I did not wish it, When- 
ever I have thought of youl have wished that you 
might be living and a better man, but that wish I 
see was vain. You have gone from bad to worse, 
and I feur there is no hope for you.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Lily! Don’tsay that,” re- 
turned the man, in a tone of mock coutrition. “ You 
know what the old hymn says: 

While the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return, 
I might live to be a church deacon yet—or perhaps 
eveu a parson—who knows? You shouldn't try to 
discourage a fellow like that. By the way,” he con- 
tinued, as he suddenly altered his tone, and fixed a 
penetrating gaze on the girl, “ what young fellow is 
that who has just left us?” 

“ He is a friend,” replied Lily, blushing deeply as 
she spoke, 

“Good enough,” ejaculated the man with a 
grimace, “ l’m glad he is a friend, because he won’t 
be apt to give me any farther trouble, Especially if 
he is a very dear friend, which Iam more than half 
iuclined tu believe he is, I tried to steal his watch 
awhile ago, and I was just thinking how awkward 
it would have been if he had succeeded in getting me 
arrested. He would have been obliged to compound 
a felony in order to get me liberated, wouldn’t he? 
And that wouldn’t have been agreeable either to him 
or you, would it?” - 

“Oh, why have you come here to torture me?” 
exclaimed Lily Davis, ina tone of agony. “ Was 
it not enough that you left me alone to fight the battle 
of life, subjected to the taunts of the heartless, and 
exposed to all the dangers of a great city? Was it 
not enough that you cast me off in my tender years 
to win my bread as best I might? Could you not be 
content to stay away from me now that I am of an 
age to take caie of mys-lf, and not seek me out to 
degrade and curse me with your presence ?” 

“Well, well, well! What next I wonder!” ex- 
claimed the man, with well-a‘fected indignation, “ If 
you ain’t the most heartless little piece of femininity 
that I ever saw then I’m a Dutchman! Here I’ve 
been away from you for five years, knocking about 
the world trying to pick up an houest living, and 
when I come to see you, instead of rushing into my 
arms and covering me with kisses, you treat me as 
if I were a beggar, and want to know what I sought 
you out for! is this the way a dutiful daughter 
Ought to greet a long-absent father? Is this the 
return I ought to get for all the affection I have 
lavished upon you? Lily, I’m ashamed of you! 
Absolutely ashamed of you! Oh, now I have learued, 








like King Lear, ‘ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child!” And with mock- 
sorrow the man put his handkerchief to his eyes and 
affected to weep. 

“You have never acted like a father to me!” ex- 
claimed Lily, indignantly, “nor have I ever felt for 

ou a daughter's affection. I never knew anything 
but degradation, suffering and privation while you 
were with me, and although you left me exposed to 
every peril and without a friend in the world I felt 
a sweet relief when you were gone, and could have 
laughed for joy amid all my misery and squalor. 
And now your reappearance fills me with horror and 
disgust, T wish you no harm. I should rejoice to 
know that you had altered your life, and were trying 
to do right, but I neither love nor respect you, and 
never can.” 

“Oh, that’s the way you feel, is it ?” sneered the 
man, whose dark eyes snapped viciously. ‘ Then I 
must take some strong measures to bring you toa 
sense of your duty!” As he spoke he locked the 
door, placed the key in his pocket, and, approaching 
Lily, continued: “ For five long years I have beeu 
a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of’ the earth— 
a sort of Ishmaclite whose hand has been against 
every man as every mau’s hand has been against me, 
Many a time the bloodhounds of the law have been 
on my track, and sometimes I have suffered im- 
prisonment. Now, mark me, girl, I do not intend to 
mend my ways. I am none of your canting, whining 
hypocrites—I intend to live as I have ever lived, in- 
dependent of all law, but hereafter I intend to live in 
more security, and I intend that you shall aid me in 


doing so.” 
“Never! Never!” exclaimed Lily Davis, firmly. 
“Softly! Softly! Not so fast, little girl!” ex- 


claimed Luke Davis (for that was the man’s name), 
“T have a way to exact obedieuce when it is not 
given willingly. Look at me!” And as he spoke 
he pulled from his pocket a revolver and cocked it. 
“I do not hold my life at a pin’s value,” he con- 
tinued, “aud I value yours as little as my own, The 

outh who left here but a short time since loves you, 

could see it in his every look. And you love him. 
The probability is that you are engaged, but you 
will never be married unless you do my bidding. 
Swear that whatever happens you will be my friend 
—that whatever crime I may commit, coming to your 
knowledge, you will not divulge it—and that if I fly 
here for refuge when pursued by the hounds of the 
law you will conceal me. Swear this, or neither you 
nor myself shall ever leave this room alive! Swear!” 
And he placed the cold muzzle of the pistul against 
her throbbing temple. 

The trembling girl looked up at him with a world 
of agony and terror in her blue eyes. She knew the 
desperate character of the man who had her in his 
power. She saw that he was in dead earnest. She 
felt that he would keep his word. Life was very dear 
to her now since she had become reconciled to her 
lover. She could not bear the idea that they should 
be thus rudely separated for ever, and in her mortal 
terror she almost involuntarily exclaimed : 

“T swear!” 

“ That is good enough so far as it goes !” returned 
Luke Davis, “ but I fear the oath is not binding 
enough, I ksow what idiots you believers in the 
Bible are, Place your hand upon this book and 
swear that you will do as I have proposed.” And as 
he finished speaking he reached a Bible which lay 
upon the table and held it before his victim. 

Mechanically she placed her hand upon it and took 
the required oath. 

* Good!” exclaimed Luke Davis, “ now we under- 
stand each otiier. But beware how you attempt to 
evade the oath which you have taken, for, by the 
Heaven above us, if you play me false your lover's 
life as well as your own shall pay the forfeit. Think 
not to escape. Like a sleuth-hound will I hangupon 
your track by night and by day, aud when you least 
expect it the avenger will be upon you! Now give 
me some supper, for I am well nigh famished.” 

“Oh, no—no!” exclaimed Lily, in a tone of terror ; 
“Tam not living here alone. A shopmate of mine is 
living with me. She has not yet returned from work, 
but Lexpect her every moment, I would not have 
her see you here for the world! Spare me that hu- 
miliation at least! Here—here is money—go and 
buy your supper at a restaurant!” And as she spoke 
she took from her pocket-book some money and 
placed it in the trembiing hand of Luke Davis. 

‘Just as you please,” returued the ruffian, with a 
scowl, “though the probability is that your dainty 
frieud will see me somewhen, aud I don’t see why it 
might not as well be now. Besides, I don’t think I’m 
such a fright, all things considered. To be sure, a 
clean shave and a new suit of clothes would set me 
off to better advantage, and now that I have found a 
place of refuge I shall not be much longer without 
them, So farewell, my daughter, till we meet again, 
which will probably not be for some days unless [ am 





pressed by circumstances to seek shelter here. In 
which case do not forget your oath.” And with a 
stern look Luke Davis left the apartment just as 
Jennie Brown, singing gaily, entered. 

“ What on earth was that rough-looking fellow 
doing here, Lily ?” asked Jennie, as she threw off her 
outside garments and regarded her friend with some 
scrutiny, “I declare,” she continued, ** you look as 
pale as a ghost, and are trembling all over, and I 
don’t wonder at it. Such an ill-looking fellow as that 
is enough to frighten anybody! What did he waut? 
What did he say to you? Do you know him ?” 

“ Oh, Jennie!” returned Lily, imploringly, “ don’t 
ask me any questions. Please don’t!” 

“ Well, I won't, if it distresses you,” said the kind- 
hearted girl, in a tone of sympathy ; “ bunt, Lily dear, 
I think you must be pretty well satisfied by this time 
that Iam your friend, and if you have any secret 
trouble in which that fellow is concerned would it 
not be better to confide in me? It is so much easier 
to bear affliction when you have somebody to share 
it with you. Besides, I may beable to help you some- 
what. Two heads are always better than one,” 

“Oh, Jennie!” exclaimed Lily, with deep grati- 
tude, “ ae are a dear, good girl, and I don’t see how 
I could live without your friendship. No sister could 
be kinder than you have been to me, and I love you 
dearly, There are no secrets between you and me 
but this one, and in this matter I cannot make you 
a confidant. I wish Icould. Oh, I wish I could!” 
and Lily sighed deeply. 

* Well, I won't urge you,” returned Jennie, “ so 
give yourself no farther trouble about it. Iam not 
at all curious in the matter. My only desire was to 
serve you. But of course you know best what is 
proper, so let us drop the subject.” 

“Thank you, Jennie!” exclaimed Lily, with deep 
gratitude. “ You are the best girl in all the world!” 
And then she added, after a moment of hesitation: 
4 a do you suppose called on me about an hour 
ago?” 

“I’m sure I can’t guess,” returned her friend, 
“ Who was it ?” 

“ Eruest Hartley,” replied Lily, blushing deeply. 

“Good!” exclaimed Jennie Brown, clapping her 
hands for joy. ‘‘ He came, you hada talk together, 
and made it all up—isn’t that so?” 

Lily nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Of course you did!” continued Jennie, in a 
jubilant tone; “and I think I know a person who 
helped to bring it about, and that person was dear, 
foolish, simple Tony Tucker. He's the best fellow 
in the world if he is a little rough, and he’s no fool 
either.. He met Ernest at the Post Office, and had a 
talk about you, and it’s my opinion that what he said 
had a great deal to do with bringing Ernest here. 
Bless him, he’s always doing some good action! 
And now, Lily, that you have told me who has been 
here who do you think is coming here to-night ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t guess,” replied Lily, 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” returned Jennie, “and I don’t 
want you to start and turn pale when I mention his 
name—uo less a person than that hypocritical scoun- 
drel, Lord Mortimer Littleton.” 

“Oh, Jennie!” exclaimed Lily, with a shudder, 
“ what leads you to suppose he will be here?” 

“ Because I invited him,” returned Jennie, witha 
merry laugh, “Weare to have a surprise party 
here to-nizht, and he is to be one of the guests. You 
shall see what a waria reception he wil! receive. 
The villain!” she continued, as her bright eyes 
flashed indignantly, ‘* he shall learn what it is to in- 
sult a working girl!” 

“ A surprise party!” ejaculated Lily. ‘ Please ex- 
plain yourself, Jennie.” 

‘** Well, he will be the only one surprised,” returned 
Jennie, again laughing. * ‘I'he fact is the con- 
temptible puppy expects to find me here alone, but 
there will be a select few in the next room who will 
pay their respects to him. Tony ‘Tucker, and his 
brother Mat, and Michael Donovan, and his sister 
Mary, and a number of girls have been invited to see 
the fan and to assist in his Jordship’s capture—and, 
by the way, here they come!” and the next moment 
the party whom she had mentioned entered. 

After they had exchanged greetings Jennie said: 

* Now, good folks, we have not much time to spare, 
for his highness is to be here at eight o'clock, and it 
is already past seven. I must prepare to receive him. 

Here, Mary, help me to put on a kettle of water to 
boil and get out a tub from that closet, and set it 
down here between these two chairs. There, that 
will do. Now get me the skirt-board, which you will 
see standing in the closet, and a quilt from the 
shelf, There, that’s it, and now wo can talk awhile 
till the water is hot enough.” 

“Oh, Jennie!” exclaimed Lily, “ you surely don’t 
intend to scald the man!” 

* Scalding is too good for him,” returned Jennie, 
“and yet I dou’t iutend to scald him exactly. I shall 
only give him a hot bath, that’s all! 1+ vill make biw 
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a little lively without doubt, but won’t injure him 
much.” 

Then the conversation became general, and great 
was the satisfaction of all present in view of the an- 


ticipated fun. Tony Tucker-was especially jubilant 
and could hardly cortain himself as he thought of the 
picture Lord Mortimer would cut while in the bath. 
He said over and over again that “there never was 
such a gal as Brownie.” 

At length the water was sufficiently hot, and 
Jennie, seeing thatthe clock was on the stroke of 
eight, with. Mary Donovan's assistance lifted the 
kettle from the fire, poured its contents into the 
tub, placed the skirt-board over the tub, the ends 
resting on two chairs on either side of it, and then 
covered the whole neatly with the quilt, sothat it re- 
sembled somewhat a settee, covered with chintz. 

“There!” exclaimed Jennie, “ everything is ready 
for his lordship now, and as I live not a minute too 
soon, for here he comes! Now away with you all 
into the next room, and, mind you, not a whisper, or 
you may spoil all; in the course of a few minutes I 
will join you and tell you what to do.” 

Accordingly the party hastened to secrete them- 
selves, and in another moment Lord Mortimer Little- 
ton knocked at the door for admittanco. 

Jennie did not keep him waiting. She opened the 
door at once, and received her visitor with a low 
courtesy and a face wreathed in smiles, 

“ Good-evening, Miss Brown!” exclaimed his lord- 
ship, in his sweetest tones and with the most win- 
ning suavity of manner; “ I declare you are looking 
charming this evening! Venus herself was not as 
beautiful as you are!” 

“Ah, your lordship is inclined to flatter,” re- 
turned the shop-girl, with affected bashfulness. 

“ Not at all, Miss Jennie—not at all!” was the re- 
ply; “Icouldn’t flatter you ifI should try, for you 
are too handsome. Why, I have been intimate with 
ladies of high rank not half as good looking or half 
as clever as you are! You're a clever girl; you are, 
*pon hononr!” And having thus delivered him- 
self Lord Mortimer placed his shining beaver upon 
the table, and in response to Jennie’s invitation seated 
himself upon the skirt-board which covered the 
tub. 

“T hope we shan’t be disturbed,” he continued, 
as Jennie seated herself at his side; “ but I say,” he 
continued, suddenly, “how deuced warm it is here! 
By Jove it seems to me as though steam were rising 
somewhere! I hope the house isn’t on fire, you 
know !” 

“Oh, no!” returned Jennie, who was dreadfully 
apprehensive lest her trick should be discovered, 
“it’s only the steam arising from the kitchen just 
beneath us. They have been washing. and there is 
a leak in the boiler, I believe.” 

“Oh, well, then it’s all right!” said Lord Mortimer, 
r a tone of satisfaction; “I’m deucedly afraid of 

re.” 

“And are yon as much afraid of water as you are 
of fire ?” asked Jennie, smothering a laugh. 

* Well, I don’t like water too well either,” re- 
plied Lord Mortimer ; “it’s all very well, you know, 
when the weather is fair and the ocean is perfectly 
calm, but I don’t like a storm at sea, because it’s 
dangerous, you know, and then it's so disagreeable 
to get so beastly sea-sick, But I didn’t come here 
to talk about such things. I came here to talk about 
love.” And he attempted to pass one arm around 
the waist of the mischievous girl, whereat Tony 
Tucker, who was peeping through the keyhole, came 
near spoiling everything in his rage. 

He would have rushed into the room and fallen 
upon Lord Mortimer at once, had he not been re- 
strained by his companions, who begged him to be 
cautious, and at length succeeded in quieting him, 
be - till after He had muttered between his set 
eeth: 

“ Let the sucker get his fin around her waist, that’s 
all! I’m ah! Oh, won't I poultice him? Oh, not at 
all! Ob! Oh, won't I fresco that mug of his! Now 
he’s tryin’ it on again! Oh, why can’tI jist go and 
split him once?” 

“ An’ spile the fun for all the rest of us,” whis- 
pered Michael Donovan ; “ howld yer whist, ye spal- 
peen !” 

In the meantime Lord Mortimer had returned to 
the attack, but Jennie coyly kept out of his reach, 
and begged him to desist. 

“It’s all very well for you to bea little backward 
at first,” said Lord Mortimer, in a tone of expostula- 
tion, “ but that kind of thing won't do always. A fel- 
low gets tired of it after a while—that is a fellow who 
loves as I do, you know. So be reasonable now, 
won’t you, and give me a kiss ?” 

“Oh, you frighten me so!” exclaimed Jennie, with 
well-affected trepidation, as she again avoided him. 

“Well, but you mustn’t be frightened, you know,” 
exclaimed Lord Mortimer, “ for I’m not going to hurt 
you—I only want to make love to you, and there's 





many @ fine lady who would like to be in your place 
at this moment, I can tell you. Think of being a 
lord’s wife, and having a fine establishment, with 
plenty of servants, and fine dresses, and a carriage 
to ride in, That’s much better than working late 
and early for a paltry pittance, isn’t it now? And 
mom shall be your position if you are only reason- 
6. 

And again he attempted to embrace her. 

“ Oh, wouldn’t that be nice!” exclaimed Jennie, 
with well-affected rapture, but still keeping out of 
his reach ; ‘*‘ but are you sure you are in earnest? You 
are not making game of me, are you ?” 

“Upon my soul, I’m not,” exclaimed the unprin- 
cipled fop, with apparent earnestness; ‘I love you 
frightfully. Ido, by Jove!” 

“ T don’t know whether to believe you or not,” said 
Jennie, with a pretty pout. “ You men are all soin- 
sincere! Yon told Lily Davis you loved her once, 
and you didn’t marry her after all.” 

“That's true,” answered Lord Mortimer, readily, 
“and I did think I loved her a little at one time, but 
that’s a very different affair. She is not to be com- 
pared with you, you know, any more than a hedgehog 
is to be compared with a bird of Paradise! You are 
not to be mentioned in the same day. You've got 
such stunning eyes, and such a mouth for kissing 
and _ a form! By Jove, I’m just ready to eat 

‘ou 
< I've got a way to test your sincerity,” said Jennie 
Brown, after apparently reflecting a moment, “and I 
shan’t allow you to come near me till I try it, Iam 
the seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, and have 
the faculty of peering into the future when the con- 
ditions are favourable.” 

There was no superstition about Lord Mortimer, 
and to do him justice he was no believer either in 
witchcraft or fortune-telling. 

He jumped at the conclusion that whatever Jennie’s 
test might be It was as likely to turn out to his ad- 
vantage as it was to his disadvantage, and he there- 
fore said, readily : 

“Well, I’m ready for the test, Miss Jennie, what- 
ever it may be. I’m not afraid, you know, because I 
love you, and I know if your art is good for any- 
thing it will prove that fact. So proceed at once. I'll 
risk it. I will, by Jove!” 

“ Well, then, I must blindfold you securely, and 
you must sit right still where vou are till I tap you 
three times on the shoulder, and then you must rise 
a few inches from your seat and sit immediately 
down again. Do you understand me perfectly ?” 

‘Of course I do,” returned Lord Mortimer, “ that’s 
easily enough understood,” 

“ Well, then, I will-begin,” said Jennio, and taking 
a stout handkerchief she tied it securely around his 
eyes, completely blindfolding him. 

This completed she began making passes over his 
face, muttering some unintelligible jargon as she did 


60. 

At length she said: 

“It is revealed to me that your love for me is 
equal to my love for you, and that you are to be to 
me the source of much pleasure — that you are des- 
tined to afford my friends and myself much merri- 
ment, and that you are to have all the success which 
you deserve.” 

“ Well, that’s first-rate so far,” interrupted Lord 
Mortimer, in a toue of triumph, “ I don’t want any 
better fortune than that, by Jove.” 

“You are soon to go over the water,” continued 
Jennie, “ and you will meet with a mishap. It will 
not injure you seriously, however, and it will even- 
tually do you good. It will probably enlarge your 
ideas, give you a better view of yourself and improve 
your character generally, although you will not 
think so when the event happens.” 

“ Possibly not,” again interrupted Lord Mortimer; 
“one isn’t apt to fall-in love with misfortune; al- 
though it may be a blessing in disguise. That isn’t 
human nature, you know. But go on, I begin to like 
this kind of thing. It is growing interesting. It is, 
by Jove.” 

“When this event happens,” continued Jennie, 
“you will be greatly surprised, and when you are at 
the worst there will be many around you who will 
rejoice at your mishap, and say it serves you per- 
fectly right, and when you come to review the mat- 
ter in the silence of your chamber you will agree 
with them.” 

“ Well, but I say, Jennie,” interrupted Lord Mor- 
timer, for the third time, “all that has got nothing 
to do with love, you know. Let the oracle stick to 
that—because that is what I am most interested in. 
How is the love affair coming out? That's what I 
want to know, by Jove!” 

Jennie hesitated a moment and then she said, 
with a sudden start : 

“Ha! what isthis I see? You wish the oracle to 
speak of love, and so she does—and this is what she 
says: “ The time is coming, and it is not far dis- 





tant, when you will be furiously angry with me and 
wish to run away from me. This is the common 
fate of all who lend an ear toinsincere professions* 
Oh, man, man, what a monster of perfidy thou art!” 

“ Oh, that’s all nonsense, you know!” exclaimed 
Lord Mortimer, indignantly. ‘I wouldn’t give a 
farthing for your oracle! Run away from you ine 
deed! Why, I'd stick by you if you had the small- 
por! I would, by Jove! I wish this thing was 
finished now, for I am beginning to tire of it.” 

“Have patience a little while yet,” resumed 
Jennie, “I will not detain you long now. I will 
retire but for one moment to work a charm, and 
when I return the first test shall be applied. Sit 
perfectly still where you are, and don’t forget when 
you are touched three times upon the shoulder to rise 
a little and then instantly reseat yourself.” 

Oh, I shan’s forget, you know,” returned Lord 
Mortimer, “ but: please hurry on with your charm, for 
this is exceedingly dry business, It’s frightful, you 
know.” 

“Tehall return almost instantly,” replied Jennie, 
“and the firat question which I put to you before you 
receive the signal to rise you must answer candidly 
and fully.” 

“Oh, I'll do that, you know, with great pleasure,” 
answered Lord Mortimer, and the next moment he 


was alone. 
(To be continued.) 








TH SHAH OF PERSIA. 


His Majesty the Shah of Persia, who is about te 
become a visitor to this country, and will doubtless 
prove one of the “ lions” of the season, was born 
in the year 1829. His name is Nassir-ed-Din, or, 
as given more phonetically some years ago, “ Nasir 
ud Deen Shah, Kajar, Es Sultaun el Khakfn;’’ and 
he succeeded to the throne of Persia September 10, 
1848, when only eighteen years of age. He is ason 
of the late king, Mahommed Shah, grandson of the 
famous Prince Abbas Mirza (the Crown Prince), 
whose premature death in 1833 was a great loss to 
his’ country and people, and great-grandson of 
Fetteh Ali Shah. His mother is a princess of the 
royal family of Persia. 

is Majesty has two children, Muzaffer-ed-Din 
heir apparent, who was born in the year 1850, and 
Djilal-ed-Dauleh, born three years later. When, 
however, we call the former “heir apparent”’ it 
must be remembered that it is within the power of 
the Persian monarchs to alter or to overrule the ex- 
ae law of pr ble ion, and, disregard. 
ing the natural heir, to bequeath their crown to any 
member of their om 

The Shah, or, to call him by his fall formal title, 
“ Shah-in-Shah ” (that is, “ King of Kings”) is ab- 
solute ruler within his dominions, and sole master 
of the lives and goods of all his subjects, both high 
and low. The whole revenue of the country being 
at their disposal, recent sovereigns of Persia have 
been able to amass large fortunes. That of the pre- 
sent occupant of the throne is estimated by Mr, 
Martin as amounting, if reports be true, to four 
millions sterling, one half of which is represented 
by diamonds, the largest of which, of 178 carats, 
and known as the Derya-i-Noor, forms, with other 
precious stones, part of the crown jewels. 

The present sovereign of Persia is the fourth of 
the dynasty of the Kadjahs, who gained possession 
of the crown just eighty years ago, after a civil war 
which lasted from 1779 to 1794, the first of the line 
being Agra Mohammed. He is handsome in person, 
intelligent, and liberal-minded. He takes an active 
part in the administration of his country, and is 
most desirous to secure the well-being of all classes 
of his subjects. He is, moreover, endowed with a 
highly cultivated mind, is well acquainted with the 
French language, and takes in several of the leading 
newspapers of Europe. His reign is remarkable for 
the introduction of many striking improvements, 
true marks of progress and civilization, such as the 
founding of a royal college for the study of all the 
sciences, the introduction of the telegraph, and the 
construction of the first made road in Persia. _ 

A treaty for establishing telegraphic communica- 
tion between India and Europe through Persia has 
been signed by the Persian Government and Mr. 
Alison, Her Majesty’s representative at Teheran, 
and the exchange of the ratifications has already 
taken place. . 

As a proof of the liberality of the Shah it may be 
mentioned that, while adhering strictly to the reli- 
gion of the Khoran, and regarded in Persia as the 
vicegerent of the Prophet, he not long ago granted 
to the Nestorian Christians in his dominions a site 
for a church, but also headed a subscription list 
with a handsome donation towards its erection—an 
example which was speedily followed by his own 
Ministers, the Russian, Turkish and French Mini- 
sters at the Court of Teheran, and the principal 
merchants of Persia. Pe 

The programme of the Shah’s visit to” this 








country has been settled. He will go to Man- 
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chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and ‘Portsmouth, 
returning to London each day. He will pay two, 
Visits to Windsor, one to lunch with the Queen, 
and one to attends review of'broops whith. will be’ 
held in his honour, The Shah is a very-good French 
scholar, soithat there willibe nous of the. difficulty: 
ef conversing with him that therewas with the Sul- 
tan when he was here im 1867, He has sét apart 
5,000,000/.}for his Duropean journey. 
Seas 

A Portratt or Cromwet..—A_ portrait of. 
Cromwell’by:Cuyp was.reeently purthased by M. 
Thiersat‘the sale of the collection of the late Count’ 
@Espagnac, for the moderate sum ‘of 5,600f. The 


late President had given orders ‘to his: agent to -go!| away 


as farias 15,000f. 

A Noven. Cuamn—A rather novell elaim for 
damages isi mbouttocbe tried at Allahabad ‘by Mr. 
Rawhns, sub-judge: It appears that a man offered’ 
avose| to: .a lady; between the: leaxes was ‘placed 
powdered cayenne-pepper, and the lady in smelling. 
the-rose went into a fit of, sneezing, amd ultamntely 
ob, 80. seriously ill.as to, render the-eqnstant atten- 
dames of two.or three-medigal.men necessary. She 
had to go away for a change, and the husband 
claims about 700 rupees,as damages. 

Tux Price or A Sonc.—In a reeent isale,by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester.Squarey, 
the covyright of Hatton's welleknown song “‘ Simon 


the Cellarer”’ produced the large sum of 4091., the || 


purchaser being Mr. J. Williams, of Cheapside. 
Also in the same sale there ceeurred the following 
popular part.songs:by R. iL. Pearsall, for whigh:high 
prices were obtained s=“‘ Who: shall.win- my Jady 
air?” Sal. 10s.; ‘Oh, who willjp'er- the: Downerse 
free ?” 896/.,; aud “Tbe Hardy Norseman” ddd, ald 
of whieh were .bought. -hy. a. Nomelio, Hwer, - 
and. Co.,,of Berners. Strect. 

Comine Byis.—~Dr. Tradl -gerye:ind680 | we ehal. 
he.visited by plague, famine, and preternatnrally | 
hotiand cold aKeather, i .consaquence of the close 
quarters Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus-and Neptune will | 
come to withthe earth. One.of these planets alone: 
is. quite. capable, in.too elosaa- contiguity; of making 
thinge.very wnpleasant, butfouriof tham together! 
are likely to bring a train of calamities: only:tocbey 
averted,or mitigated, by thp, adoption of istrict. sani- 
tary measures. ‘hecoming evils, will,!in the opin: | 
ion-of Dr. ‘Lrall,.fall-with eppeeial severity am glut: | 
tens, tobaceo chewere quad smokers; end tight- 
lacing. young} ladies. i 

St. Mark's. Cxoures, Vigrornsa- Parn—~It-is the: | 
intention, af Her Majesty-to..gramt the prayer of 
petition to place aclogk im thetowendi:the:recently 
erected church of St. Marks, Victonia Park, to: 
mark the satisfaction feltby Mer Majesty im her 
recent visit to the parkiand ithe Bast-end :of. ‘Lon- 
don. All who takean.interestim the church will 
be much gratified with the form dier(Majesty's gift 
has assumed. ‘This clruwch, which’ is: beautifully» 
situated in Vietonia Park, owns its incsption to:ther 
late Mr. Culling Hanbury, M:P.,ison of: Mr. Robert! 
Hanbury, and has. since ‘been materially aided by» 
that liberal firm. 

An ANCIENT GiAss Cur Drscoverrp.—aAn in- 
teresting archsevlogical tistovery dias ‘been made! 
by a peasant while ploughing (in the :neighbour- 
hood of ANes, Bonches-du-khéne, -consisting’ of | 
an ancient glass cup. It!is:composed' of \ two por- 
tions ;ene in simple ordinary glass forming ‘the’ 
vase, wiilstrthe:second isan ornameut in rod glass) 
superposed, This latter forms.a series of ovals 
united ‘byikuots curiously! imterlaced. On. one of 
the. sidestis a Latin inseription, which has ‘beer de- 
G@phered’“Divus Maximianns Augustas”’ ‘This 
object ‘therefore belongedito the Bmperor Maximi- 
anus Hercules, who resitied in Gaul for a con- 
siderable ‘time. ‘Phe cup just ‘found ‘has -no<foat, 
and those'for festivals were almost. always made so. 
A slave standing beltind the gtest pasedd ?t’to 
lim full, avd held it whenemptied -without its 
over resting on the ‘table. 


MARBIED IN MASK. 


Es \ereewereren 
OHAPTER XVITT. 

On the same Christmas Eve another of our charac- 
ters sat listening to the bells. “T'welve years of sum- 
mer sun and winter frost hat! made sad havoc with 
her forehead, eyes,and hair. S)e sat.naw beside the 
Christmas tree with folded hands and silvery. hair, 
giving directions regarding the disposition of the 
toys upon the branches, 

She could. hear the voices of‘happy. and.eager chil- 
dren gathered in the adjoining parlour behind the 
falding-doors. They were. the children of :frieuds 
aud neighbours, and the;childzenof,thepoor. They 
kuew that the meek, holy, gentle woman who was 
npseen was in there preparing to make, them happy 
for the birthday of her Divine Friend. 

Year by year she had been Jaying-wp-treasures in 
Heaven; and now, after twelveqmereyears of labour 





jamong ‘the poor, Christmas Bve had opme again and" 
\she:- was mourning the death of herbeloveddaughter. 
But no, tears, no loneliness could erase ‘ter love for| 
jand trust in Heaven. She believedthatin. answer, 
\to'herwmany prayers ‘little Bessie, te stolen dhiid;! 
would come to lieragain, Anji (there, arponvthe top>" 
imost branghof the evergreamtres, hangs little shite | 


jupon paper‘end pinnet totif; iqndam she ‘Tistened ‘to 


ing Sor the etorn of ‘ther dadling, stolewsomany;’ 
many years! ago. 

“*Though He slay mo,, yet with Intrust sin \im,*"* 
she whispered. ‘My Protectorrwillimot keep Bessic 
from me for-ever?” 

The candles were all ‘lighted; the presents upon! 
jand «beneath the \tree were all labelled, and Mrs. 
\'Fructove, sith feeble voice, bade the servantausid’ 
ring'the sig nab bell. : 

The folding-doors (flew: opswaud' Mr. Trvelore en-* 
tered et:the head of a:throng: of exeitedichikiren and 
insighbours, The happy anesidanced arowuilithe tree, ’ 
shouting to each other, aud some stood timidhy- ber | 
site| the good ‘woman, ‘loglsingyup inte .her  bewubiful 
biue eyes and: noting the emooth,ibackeward sweep of 
| paybair. Old .and feeble: a» she was; Bessier 
Trnelove slicited ever lovmandArnet ant: tendemess: ’ 
Some wan itooher-at lengthyand with glad voices tdld 
\her they had recognized their own names upon some7, 
of ‘the: toys. 

She shared theimexultation andrlanghed:with them, | 
bat: her own little Bessie did mot come. Her ogess 


| ran over the foatures\ of the little girls: in thereem, 


but-thewe was no-face like the fape of the Jast.one. 
When, ah, when would the littl wanderer be sent; 
baek:to her home? When, ab, when ;wortd \Besiic 
come-gtealing forward incher timid little: way! to) dees 
what Santa Claus had hungrfov|/hermpon theitnmee!?, 7 

The toys were at length distnibused, andthe oliil- 
dren, onp by ane, passetl ont into the hall: aud: went 
home, Nojone.semainel beside she Ohristmas-tnee 
but Mr. Truelove and his wife. Thewone-by one the’ 
candies upon, the-tree were, dxtinguished by bis hand 
and. the.gas turned out. All was dacknegs saves 
wheve @ little wax taper: -burtied dighiupor theres, | 
and beside that tiny candi hungia listhewhite ateck- | 
jing marked “ Bessie.” A Nttle whide istecking had, 
hung there elone-en | ewary Christmas Jive ssines, the 
lishhe girl waa stolen eo many, Many FaaTs ago. 

Mr. Truclove beat ower the aged woneam @nd im: : 
\pvinted # kiss tenderly wpen the wrinkled |ferehesd., 

She smiled: and took his and dn-hers, andogaid: 

“Go tobed now. 1. will deep: myivigil for, Bessie 
\once more.” 

He left ber, and she sat in the ohait slone with the 
tiny taper: buming jand | the -little.stecking swinging, 
high among the evergieqn’ bnamelies. 

Allwmas stillmow. Wherhoqur wae latpandthetaper 
buamed low, and sho aat pleading with Heaven. for: 
her child. At last in the silence the clock in thm 
neighbouring church tower teflled ,selemmnig send 
islowly the hour ef midnight, There eare no squad 
of ;pastexing; feat, 20, ondk ofa ehildiqhveicg, ill was 


6h + 

‘Lhe teper,wasneatly burnt out upon the(tree when: 
Bpasie Lonelowe 4lavel y arose torher feet and wearily, 
jmounted upon achair and took down the. ditthe etoek~ 
ingnand. plaged it, in eaitleboard, besile sronwiof snrall 
white steckiags, stuffed fal), which, had been place! 
\there year by year, merkigg the(Chsistmas time ep iv 
came and, fled. 

‘hen she looked up pleadingly to Heevenand.said :, 

“Thon dest net anewer my prayer for some wise 
purpose. Blessed.be Thyrhuly name, 1 have only 
toypray again. L,teust ‘Rhee with all the. affections 
ofmy heart.” 

At this instant ‘the selitany ‘taper flickeved | ant 
burnt out. Bassie Truelove ateed in; uatenidankness. 
Har-honnt amemrin desknass tao, < e 


‘At the-moment “the goosrweman’?’ conchrded her 
wigill forvher child ‘ia another | aection of the metie- 
polis three frieuds were having their last supperi,te- 
gether. ‘Lhe midnightmeal, so: long im: comtempla- 
tion, hadeome at last. All shree shed -contribuded; 
days before: Christmas Eve, money tomake :this-sup- 
per: worthy of the great holiday. They were ali 
hewd-working/men in their;nespective employments. 
One was.a carman, who, owned \his cant .and horse: 
The second was aclerk in a great banking+house 
‘Ebecthird was much.older, than’ hisseompanions, and 
bis blak hair yas streaked with gray. 

The past twelve years had not dealt Kindly witl: 
thisimysterious man. A look,of care: had takea-pos- 
session of his once‘handsome-featnres. The had been 
fearfully disappointed for twelve years: Day by day 
had he gone forth into the:streets with but oneridea, 
one purpose in his mind. He had'been ntterly ba filed. 
All,the streets of the great metropolis had b 
familiar tohim. Although a foreigner born and bred 











hejhad come to know all the:thorougiifares .and:lanes 


jstocking, stuffed full, with the child’s name written} 


the metry bells ‘in: thechureh tower! she was pray- | 





and squares better than many.a merchant, All, liow. 
ever, had proved to be valueless to him. 

Hie familiar acquaintance with the faces of men 
who frequented’ the great marts; his knowledge of 
winding) streets; -his study of dwellings and: their 
door-platus everywhere abou trtown, all had beemuse- 
lessto bim. He was foilédim hissearch. Hoe could 
not findypwinted, engraved, or written anywhere the 
one name which he sought. 

Phen he directed :his daily attention for twelxe 
years:to:faces. He aorutinized closely every man’s 


| counténavee thabpassed him inthe street.’ But that 


one! face: u which he ‘longefl to: look ever evaded 
him, Whatihadbecome of that long-expected face? 

AJ} theewaary years hei wandered ap and! down the 
streets |he carried with himsemething which) was-an 
imporbant (part of die qurpese, of bis unflagging 
Bedneh, |‘ Ktiwas mvioliny wpoa which he played with 


| exquisite aki. He, accumulated monsy with mar- 


veldons rapidity by shie admineble musicnl pewors, 
Piaedadiasrveuld, beckon, ‘hin under-their windows 
to play: He ravished their onltivated earns by his 
wonderful skill. They thvew-him,moneyand then 
admived the marvellous buillianey of the dark eyes 
he, cast upat them im, gratitude, 

But his eyes. dwelt mot long npon-the faces of beau- 
tifuk wemem; he: was,ever leokieg behind) them or 
begidethenrto..speifrhe could,not cateh oneglimpse 
of the long-lookedyion ifneg: Alas! alas! patience, 
perseverance and! will wereunavailing. The one face 
newer was nevepled:te him, 

<Onpeashe played 'to.a crowd who had poused. in 
admiratiom the face paesed him, but he.did net seo it. 
He was playing a martial tune of. the Jtalian war. 
(Lhe owner.df the passing;faee oaved,not forthe war 
songs of Italy. Why, oh, master of the violin, did 
you not chance bo play-that other tune which you 
knew so well? TLhen/tiat passing face so engrossed 
with, thought would have turned to you like lightning, 
would: have paused. to - listen, would have. studied 
eveny: line of yeur face as eagerly as the mothor 
Btudies the Jineamente: of her,oblld. 

The seareh of.twelve years, bad been) utterly futile. 
The ehiet objeet had eluded the, violinist/s. vigilance. 
But:the-yeers had mot).been entirely lost, thoy had 
not been utterly misspent. No, Two boys had grown 
toi, manheod.whilp. the violinist’ was.growing gray. 
‘They bad grewn to.manhopd,under his teaghing, his 


»| adwiee, hisiwisdom. He bed found them, vagabonds 


and thieves, He had-maje them worthy-eitizens. He 
had-watched aver their words, their acts, their asse- 
ciations and their readings like a true father. 

They loved,bim-—they were inspived,by him. All 


| of the-gvand, theigarnest, the beautiful in sentiment 


jand action with:whieh:they.were familiar they lad 
\learned from him. He leved them both, and every 
{hour that he could spare-from hip great and engross- 
ing search he,devoted to their instruction, But one 
af, them, che igrand, the beantiful, boy, wish-the fear- 
less heart and with the dark, flashing eyes so like hig 
\ows, thetswas hisidol. TLothis,bey’sawakening in- 
|tellect he devoted shis, finest touches, his mest zealous 
work: . Something reacked,entof tits, boy and, grap- 
pled his heart: swith liaks.like tron. ; 

“will try that handsome fallow,” heseid to him- 
self one-day, “and see ,if.there.is any trace of the 
| suidingoland jin dain.” 

The.wiolin was taken) out.of the>bags 

*\Liston;” jheeaid. * There jis; a/land all beauty, 
| Withomild:end genialair; uporn whieh the sun loves 
torfall, aand — es 7 — - a 
spring spontanepualy from the seil, Its axe 
bluer, its skies more exquisite than-any other: on 
enith, its» women darkreyed and graceful beyond 
expression, and graceful-hecause they cannot-helprit. 
Theiv grace. ie-born, df patie and not of! culture. 
There «is: :an: inspiration -in the .climate and in the 
memory of \the,events: which ,have from age to;age 
transpired in that land which makes poets, artiste, 
soldiars,-aad -diplomatists, ‘hat land has ;been at 
times the mistress ofthe world. And because she has: 
been great her- sons; esumet but cherish \the belidf 
that she will be greatiagain, For her liberties and 
her honour men in all ages have willingly: id down 
theirlives, They areweady to dogo again. Within 
the-period of twelve years: her sons have been tar- 
tured because they loved her. They have been tor- 
tured, amdosuppressed all moans, There re. songs 
of Ttaly«whioh sstir the blood of age to fever heat. 
There is music which exalts the souls of her chil- 
dren, and mukes them defiant of atl tyranuy and 
willing ;to dio.as soldiexa for |hor unity and her 
honoar,” 

(With eyes fall of fire audrenthusiasm he looked at 
therboy. Phe splendid face was eager, interested 
aud expectant. ‘The'hoy!s brilliant eyes were upon 
him. ‘hen he played upon ‘his wonderful violin 4 
hymn. of battle and of martyrdom for Italy. 

The listener was breathless.as the stirring notes 
fell upon hisear. Then the magnetism of the musio 








began to work upon his brain, His eyes dilated in 
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their beauty, his heart was thrilled. Then Ruffini 
eang to the music, giving the Italian hymn in so- 
norous English, The form of the boy seemed to 
dilate. Hestood erect, Fire was in his eye, The 
wonderful melody had struck deep into his very 
being. He burst forth in one thrilling»sentence: 

“ Give me a sword for Italy’s defenge !” 

The singer threw aside the violin and folded the 
boy in his arms and kissed‘him. 

“You have Italian blood in your «veins, thank’ 
Heaven! Whence does it come? Iwill see to i, 
that some day you shall serve Italy.” } 

From that hour no father could havewatched more 
tenderly and zealously over Sam than Ruffini. Ho 
taught him in the intervals of his night watchmap- 
ship to read and write in both English and Ttabian. 
He edueated him in arithmetic and mathematics. He: 
taught him jhistory byword of mouth, throwing 
into the narrative the fire of \his own Italian.soul. 

Year after-year rolled pasthand every day:the mind, 
of the youthwas expanding ander his tutor’s:teaching. | 
The boy, Pup, wauliereep toythem and, lying upon: 


his bed flat mpop ihis ‘beeast, would dyiuk in theia)} 


conversation until ‘he too yeamed tobe educated 
and improved. With an infexior grade of intellect 
the former captain of the cavegn acquired-an educa-, 
tion ‘too. 


Hardly had the young man gone a hundred yards 
from the house when a man in disguise came out 
from behind a pile of lumber and followed him. 

As Sam walked leisurely on the disguised man 
dogged his footsteps, When the game paused the 
‘hunter paused. 

Dhe man had seen by the light of a street lamp 
the countenance of the new partner of Rudd justefter 


4 he left the house. He did not see him issue from the 


‘house, but caught a glimpse of ‘his face the iustant 
after hisexit from the hall. . 

He-wasmot hidden behind the pile of lumber with 
ithe pugpesesof intercepting Sam. He was after dif- 
ferent game, but.the instant his keen eyes saw the 
youag man he abandoned his original object, and, 
witha chuckle, started after the more valuable prize. 

Slowly, steadily, but surely, he piped Sam, to use 
‘the phyase of the detective office. He held far enough 
a to prevent his game from noticing the pur- 

t. 

Stet after strect.was passed in this leisurely way, 
engl the yqung bauker ted nothing. Ho was 

ia meditation upon the brilliant iuture whieh | 


wes. qpening upon him. 


-men have.such inducements.to joy ang. 
His fidelity to:| 


Few young 
hilarity wpoo a Christmas-morning. 
‘buginessapd to his employer, bis self-denial in all 


Year by year Samypaqended ithe ladder of promo- |,amusements to. which most young clerks, are ad- 


tion in the seryice of NigholassRudd. ; 

The night on fbecame a olerk. podg 
determined to ¢ emploger:s zegard, and he 
did winit in thesad. 

Step by step he mounted, anidito -the anapaiae. of 
the other eruploggs.ef Rudd he qpe tiny was made 
chief clerk. ‘Thege-age nota ey 
after he commenged to.servexthe; ord of wpil-|} 
ions, And still he clung to the jhumble room and’), 
the humble farewhich were superintended by jhis) 
boyish associatewind friend, Pup, 

At last the 1 ‘to.a horseand cart, 

Ruffini and Sam united-their comtibutions 
purchased them/forhim. Now 
together were byqught.imdaily fram a neighbouring ' 
restaurant, 

Upon the Christmas Eve whon Sam-came in late 
to announce tu his two friends that he could no 
Jonger reside with them on account of his wonder- 
ful promotion at the residence of his employer there 
were mutpal congratulation and distress. 

™ = one thing rest assured,” said Sam. “I have 
now the opportunity of giving you a good lift, my 
dear Pup. Lam apartner in the firm, and I shall 
see that you have the monopoly, .of all: the cartage 
connected with our warehouses, You .cannot fail 
to put mgney ‘in the bank now.” 

“But you, will come to gee_us at this. place, Mr. 


eth 
Aheir meals takeo | Rudd 
The cook had beoqmpuearman. f 


Micted,and his manifest purpose to be a thorough 
‘wad.vatiqhle business man had won him the approba-' 
tion of Nicholas Rudd, the great moneyed Sphinx, apd 
had seeuved the gradual. promotions for him, 

Butow the unexpected and bewildering obimax 
had.qome. 

Peatner, adopted son-and heir ! 

Hosv the three titles.dgnced up and down in (his 
‘bray in.characters.of fire, Heknew that his ngme 
wasabout to be printed in legers;of gold aud nailed 
on bigh for envious.aud wondering eyes.to-read. He 
knew that business paper and business envelopes, 
He:kaew that mang, whorbefove. hail looked, colitly, 
Y q upon him, wouldake eansformed 

to models of servilityqud deference. They 
would no longer call him Sam. Now it would be 
“Mr. Rudd.” 

How, that name Rudd thrilled him. Tt had become 
his.symbol of integrity, perseverance, suceess. Gra- 
titude had made the name dear. Association had 
given it the halo of respect. When he was made, 
after. the lapse of years, the confidential cleck a sense 
of .pride bad taken possession of him, not:the pride 
which makes men cold, hut an honeurable pride. 

‘The great merchant prince condescended to listen 
to his suggestions, and in many instances had: been 


Toplofty ?” said-Pup, with difficulty suppresgipg | guided by them, 


the tears mbich struggled to he _free.. 

“ Of course I will,” said the young partner of Rudd, 
“This will always seem. to me,most like home, ‘This 
is my real:father,” he said, takipg the hapdof, Ruffini ; 
“and this only brother,” he added, putting his 
arm.abont the neck, of the, robust, canman, 

All three stood for a momeut insileyce. Thein 
hearts were too fyll for utterance. 

Then Sam said: 

“TI always think on, Christmas Eve.of:thelitHe girl, 
my little Bessie, who-was stolen from ys, 1 wish we. 
could find her. I have dreamed of ber-almost, every 
— pat a If she is alive she must be, 
a beautiful, young lady,now,. I,hope,she.is happy.” 

“You had better take with yo Peaid Budline to, 
your new hame thes ttle sey of ers: Which yqu have 
always kept in my table-drawer. It will be pleasant, 
for you to see it every day ther’ a you have dene 

ere; 

“Indeed I will,” said Sam. “I was. thinking.of, 
that myself this minute,” 

He turned away from his ,compapiqns, and entered 
the room of the Italian, He.soon reappeared, catry- 
ing.the child's toy, whieh, he,bad, treasured 80,lowe. 

e opened the paper.and. there. it lay. The lapse ot; 
twelve years had thrown jnto, the hands of the three 
friends money enough to Keep, them, all warmly and, 
comfortably clad, bnt peor little Bessie’s darling, 
doll, which she ‘had hugged in. gtorms and in.serrowa,, 
was utterly naked still. 

They all laughed_over. its forlorn appearence, and. 
then Sam .wrapped it yp again in the paper and 
thrust it into his. pocket. With tremulous dips, and, 
warm embraces he bade his.two friends farewell,and, 
walked out into the cold night. The stars. were 
shining. It.was early Christmas morning, and snow 
had fallen, As he passed away from the humble 
place he heard beliind him the, violia of Ruffini, 
There was.no gong of war or gallantry, heard within 
the honse.now. The Italian was softly playing and, 
singing, as he ‘looked out upon the stars, a simple 
Christmas hymn. Sam. had heard it evecy Christmas 
morning for twelve years, He felt that he was leay- 
ing home behind him for ever. 





Now he would take a higher stand in the great 
house which contralled millions. He, would de more 
than suggest. He would be expeoted to consult and 
advise, 

His heart was full, full to repletion -with, the .al- 

‘most. miraculous destiay which bad elevated him 
from the erape, mask of the burglar.to.the, dignity of 

| the counting-leuse. 

| Ay! there was something more than the. dignity 
of his new position. Hig heart had been;elevated as 
| well as his condition. 

The banker had invited him into the inner sanctum 
of hig.heart ajeo. He had given hima place, which 
| conld not be, taken from hin. 

If. the flames. of-some.terrible conflagration should 
sweep away all the warehouses aad business edi- 
fices of Nicholas Rudd, and if fearful tompests, should 
wreck all of the merchant-prince’s ships apd finan- 
cial-ruin result, Sam’s,place.could not be vacated. 

Come; desolation of emery temporal. kind which 
makes men helpless, begears the new partuer,could, 
newer degert the elder Rudd. 

The man; had said to him: 

“ Enter apd take,possession of my, heart for ever; 
be my;son.” 

With the earnest-hearted young.man this was; the, 
\greatest gift.of all. 

It made him thrill with the.same wonderfyl exul- 
\tation as.the words spgken to,him on the night when, 
ihe entered the libyary. masked in.crape andrevolver., 
in hand. 

“T will give my life for my new father,” he said, 
ito himself.as he walked on,wuder the stars, 

And during-all that;long, meditation and. that Jong 
walk the disguised.man was,following him. That 
pursuer was terrible when once fairly ppon theright, 
scent, 

For years had the trail baffled him, By, mere -ac- 
cident had he struck itagain. He wandd follosv it, 
now more. keenly than ever before, for his profes- 
sional pride was at. stake. 

He was a detective. 

The world called him a great detective, because: of 


with his name ip full ““Samnel | 


efforts in the pursuit of criminals. Hoe felt keenly 
his failure for so many years in three enterprizes 
which had been entrusted to him. 

He had not yet satisfied his three employers of his 
right to the title of detective. 

He had, during the past twelve years, unearthed 
many criminal foxes and restored much valuable pro- 
perty to the rightful owners. But the particular 


— employers were by no meaps satisfied with 


m. 

Nicholas Rudd had received no tidings regardins 
his golden harp and chain. Mr. Truelove had heart 
nothing of his stolen child. The brother of Red 
Eyed Mag had not yet put eyes upon her murderer. 

The unfortunate detective had not even been ablo 
to put iis eyes upon the man whom Timothy Ro- 
bust had.seen issuing with the fork fromthe sunken 


shanty. 

““T've gat you jab last, my hanidsome fellow,” he 
snid aloud, .as*he-was about to follow Sam into the 
great-etrect-where Nicholas Rudd resided. 

he young man had turned the corner, and the de- 
‘tectivedrew back alittle so that his pursuing foot- 
yey ht mat be:heard by Sam in the stillness of 


“There's many a dlip between the coup and tho 
‘ip!"hisseda voice cloge.to the detective'sear so that 
he startet and turned back, and was instantly Aung 
to the pavement.and shrouded in total darkness. 

A detective, whose exploits, disguises, and dangers 
wereto Pryor’s as the mask of a ball-room is to the 
multiform-transformations of a Parisian spy, had the 
pursuer of Sam eo muffled and gaged in a great 
eloak upon the pavement that he could neither sce, 
‘bear, speak, nor move. 

Anms of iron were ‘holding Pryor to the earth. 
They did not relax their ‘tenyible and determined 
pressure until he was nearly awiiooateil ; then slowly 
‘was. the cloak removed from |kiss-head yuntil he could 
see the stars.above lim jn the.sieel-blue sky. 

“Speakibat.one womtuntil TF bid you and this will 
‘drink your life!” was kissep in bbis.car, 

He saw-the. a dagger, and remained pas- 
sive. —Ho-wasmo-qoward, bathe was utterly at his 


-gasatiant’s meroy. 


Gradually the iron arms relaxed their hold as it 
became manifest that Pryor would not give the alarm 
to the night-watch, 

“IT intend:you no hagm, and will free you as soon 
as your game has fled,” said the assuilant, still hold- 
ing the man. prostrate, 

ss “ do, you mean ?” said, the detective—* what 

6 

* Don’t attempt: to play ignorance with mo,” said 
the.terrible voice. “ You were,following the steps of 
that young mau.with an evilinteat.” . 

up was followiag: him in the interest of law and 
feeton,, said the detective; “I .am no assassin or 
robber. 

“Tf you meant; him no bodily barm why did you 
follow. bim, by stealth 2?” 

“ He is suspected of murder, or complicity with 
the, murderars,”.aaid; Payor. «In :the name of law 
and justice leb me go or. he will,egcape !” 

“ Of murder:?” exclaimed the, assailant, 
and where?” 

“ Yoars.ago, when, a boy, circumstances, pointed to 
him as the murderer .af a woman,called ‘Rod Eyed 
Mag;’and he, having alveady.had terriblo.altercatious 
and. combats with her, was: the last person known to 
have been with her before she was found in a pool of 
her. bleed. But, for Heaven's. sake, let.me.go! He 
will escape me,again,!” 

“ Listen.to me!” gaid that texsible voice. “I have 
never-heard aught of this murder. I don’t believe 
that.young man did it, But, guilty or innocent, [ 
intend to protect-him. Remember what I say to you 
nor, and remember it whqo. you seo my face no 
more! If throngh your,ipetrnmontality that young 
man,swiags upon the, gallows, I. will, sooner ar later, 
and. when, -you least. expect it, bury this dagger so 
deep in,your heart that.a0 second blow will be re- 
iqiired to free.yeu from. the cares,and responsibilities 
of life. I.mean.this. Now you axefreo. Arise and 
turn-back upon yeur;course.” 

Pryar.stood upon his feat, and, saw.the mysterious 
strangerenveloped inthe cloak which had so elfec- 
tually,gagged bim., The.-mau was slowly walking 
off in, the dixectiaa Sam had. gone. 

When the stranger had turned tho corner the 
detective slowly followed ‘him When he too had 
turned ,the corner ho,encouatered the man with the 
cloak. standing to intercept him, and with his dagger 
held threateningly at him, He feared to pass down 
that street. 

With. the.quickness of thought Pryor retraced his 
steps and sought to intercept Sam by passing around 
the houses-into the same street farther down. When 
he had made the circuit neither Sam nor the. strauger 
could be seen, ‘I'he trail then ¢o themurderer of hed 


“When 





the wonderful success which had crowned his. many 


Eyed Mag was lost again, 
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chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and ‘Portsmouth, 
returning to London each day. He will pay two. 
Visits to Windsor, one to lunch with the Queen, 
and one to attend’ a review of' troops whith will be 
held in his honour, The Shah isa very*good French 
scholar, soithat there will‘be none of the. difficulty 
ef conversing with him that therewaus with! the Sul- 
tan when he was heve im 1867. He has sét apart 
5,000,000/.:for his duropean journey. 
bm i a me 


A Portratt or Cromwett.—A_ portrait’ of 
Cromwell’ by:Cuyp was.recently purvhased by M. 
Thiersat‘the sale of the collection of the late Count’ 
@Espagnac, for the moderate sum ‘of 5,600f. The 


late President had given orders ‘to ‘his: agent-to -goi| away 


as farias 15,000f. 

A Noven Cuanmn—A rather ‘novel’ élaim for 
damages is: aboutrtorbe tried at Allahabad ‘by Mr. 
kawhns, subd-judge: H appears that a man offered’ 
arose! to A lady|; between the: leaxes was ‘placed ' 
powdered cayenne-pepper, and the lady in smelling. 
the-rose went into a fit of sneezing, nd ultimately 
got, so. seriously i}],ae to. render the-constant atten- 
damep of two.or three-medigal.men necessary. She 
had to go away for a change, and the husband 
claims about 700 rupees,as damages. 

Tux Price or A Sonc.—In ai recent isale,by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester,Squarey, 
the coyyright of Hatton's welleknown song ‘‘ Simon 
the U liarer’? produced the large sum of 4091., the 
purchaser being Mr. J. Williams, of Cheapside. 
Also in the same sale there ceeurred the following 
popular part songs:by R. I. Pearsall, for whigh:high 
prcen were obtained :-=" Who: shall.win- wy lady. 
air?” 83 1Qs.; “Oh, who willjo'er- the: Downerse 
free ?” 8964; aud “/I'be Mardy Norseman; Sdebl,, alk 
of whieh were .bought -ay tm Nowello, Hwer, - 
end. Co.,,of Berners. Streas. 

OoainGe Eyvi.s.-—Dr. Tradl gays in i680 | we ehall 
be.visited by plague, famine, and :pretenaburally | 
hot;and cold axeather, in. consequence -of the close 
quarters Japiter, Satum, Uranus-and Neptune will’ 
come to withthe earth. One.of these plenets alone: 
is. quite. capable, in.too elosaaeomtiguity; of making 
thinge.very unpleasant, butfouriof tham togetheri 
are likely to bring a train of calamities onky:tocbey 
averted,or mitigated, by thp, adoptiow of istrict. sani- 
tary measures. ‘he coming evils will,!in the opine | 
ion-of Dr. ‘Lrall,.fell-with eppeeial severity am giat: | 
tens, tobacco chewere gad smokers; end - tight- 
lacing young} ladies. , 

St. Mark's. CuouRres, Vieronsa-Pamm— itis the: | 
intention, af Her Majesty-to..gramt the prayer of & 
petition to. place a. clogk im the towen di: the recently 
erected church of St. Mark’s,, Victonia Park, to: 
mark the satisfaction felt-by Mer Majesty im her 
recent visit to the parkiand ithe Bast-end :of ‘Lon- 
don. All who take,an,interestin the church will 
be much gratified with the form dier(Majesty's gift 
hes assnmed. ‘This church, which’ is: beautifullyn 
situated in Vietonia Park, owns its inception to:ther 
late Mr. Culling Hanbury, M:P.,\son of: Mr. Robert! 
Hanbury, and has. since bean «materially aided ‘by? 
that liberal firm. 

AN ANCIENT GuAss Cur -Drscovernryp.—an in- 


teresting archsvlogical tistoxery dias ‘been mace ||| 


by a peasant while ploughing (in the ineighbonr- 
hood of ANes, Bouches-diu:Rhine, -consisting’ of; 
an ancient glass cup. Itiis:composed of two por- 
tions ; ene in simple ordinary glass forming ‘the’ 
vase, wiilstrthesecond isan ornameut in red glass) 
superposed. This latter forms ia series of ovals 
united ‘byikuots curiously! interlaced. Qn one of 
the.sides:is a Latin inseripbion, which has ‘been de 
Gphered"*Divus Maxinianas Augustas”’ ‘This 
object therefore belonged:to the Bmperor Maximi- 
anus Hercules, who resitied in Gant ‘for a con- 
siderable ‘time. ‘Phe cup “just ‘found ‘has ‘no <foat, 
and those'for festivals werealmost.abways made so. 
A slave standing belind the guest pasedd it''to 
lim ‘full, avd held it when.emptied -without ite 
over resting on the table. 


MARBIED IN MASK. 


es \ errewereeey 
OHAPTER XVITT. 

On the same Ohristmas Eve another of our charac- 
ters sat listening to the bells. “T'welve years of sum- 
mer sun and winter frost hat! made sad havoc with 
her forehead, eyes.and hair. Sle sat.naw beside the 
Christmas tree with folded hands and silvery. hair, 
giving directions regarding the disposition of the 
toys upon the branches, 

She could. hear the voices of‘ happy. and.eager ghil- 
dren gathered in the adjoining parlour behind the 
folding-doors. They were. the children of :friends 
aud neighbours, and the:childzenof,thepoor. They 
kuew that the meek, holy, ;gentle woman who was 
npseen was in there preparing to make, them happy 
for the birthday of her Divine Friend. 

Year by year she had been Jaying-wp-treasures in 








\among ‘the poor; Christmas Eve had opme again ami" 
she was mourning the-death of herbeloveddaughter. 9 
But no, tears, no loneliness could erase ‘ter love for! 
jand trust in Heaven. She believed thatin. answer, 
\to'herameny prayers ‘litthe Bessie, te stolen obiid;! 
would come to lieragain, Anpl (there, arponvthetop+" 
most branghof the evergrean tres hangs little white | 
jstocking, stuffed full, with the child’s name written 
jupon paper‘and pinnet totib; iqudam she listened ‘to 


jing for the \retorn of ‘ther dadling, stolen somany,’ 


Mey Yeurs ago. 

“*Though He slay mo,, yet with trast ia Bim,” 
she whispered. My Protectorrwillinot keep Bessie 
from me for-ever?” 

The candles were all ‘lighted; the presants upon! 
jand «beneath the tree were all labelled, and Mrs. 
'Pruclove, with feeble voice, badei the seruantenaid! 
ring'the sig nab bell, : 

The folding-doors iflew: opewaud Mr. Trvelowe en 
tered at:the head of a:throng: of execitedichikiren and 
nsighbours, The happy anesidenced arouuiithe tree, ' 
shouting to each other, aud «some “stood timidhy be- | 
site| the good woman, ‘loolsingyup inte ber  bewubiful; 
blue eyes and noting the.smooth,\baceward sweep of 
lharogreybair. Old-and feeble: as she: was; Bessier 
Truelove elicited ever loveandArast ant: tendemess: ’ 
(Some gan itooher-at lengthyend with glad voices tdld 4 
\her they had recognized their own names upon seme7 
06 the: toys: 

Sve stared theirexultation andlaughedwith them, | 
\bat:her osvn little Bessie did mot come. Her oges 9 
ran over the féatures\of othe little girls: in thereom, 
butethewe was’ no-face like the: fape ‘of the ast one. 
When, ab, when would the littl wanderer be sent! 
baek:to ber home? When, ab, when vont \Besiie 
come-stealing forward in her timid little: way! to: dee 4 
what Santa Claus had hung: fovjherampon theitmee? 7 

The toys were at length distributed, andthe oliil- 
dren, onp by one, passe ont into the hall: aud: went 
home, Nojone sempinell beside the Ohristmas-tree-} 
jbut Mr. Truelove and his wife. Them one-by.one the 
candies upon, the tree were, éxtinguished by bis hand 
andthe gas turned out. All was dacknegs save4 
\wheve @ littl, wax taper: -burtied digh\upor theres, | 
and beside that tiny candle hungia littheywhite ateck- 
jing marked ‘ Bessie.” A Nttle white istecking had, 
\hung there elone-en every Christmas Live sines. the 
listhe gixl waa stolen 0 mauy, Many years ago. r 

Mr. Timeleve beat ower the aged woneam aad,im-: 
\pyinted a kiss tenderly wpon the wrinkled \ferehend.. 
She amilet, and took his and dn-hers, andogaid: 

“ Go to-bked now. 1. will deep: myiwigih for, Bessie 
once more.” ' 

He left ber. and she sat in the chait alone with the 
ting taper: buming and the little.stecking swinging, 
high among the everg#eqn’ branalies. 

Allwmes stillmow. Wherhour was latpandthetaper 
bummed low, aad sho aat pleading with, Heaven for: 
her child. At last in the silence the clock in thm 


‘l\neighbouring church tower tilled .selemnly ind 


islowly the hour ef midnight. Thqre earme no squad 
af eteing feel, no, Qplk ofna mhildigh voice, dill was, 
still, 

‘Lhe taper, wasneatly burnt out upon the tree: when: 
Bpasie- Lenelowe slave ¥ arose torher feet and wearily, 
jmounted upon a chair and took down the. ditthe stoek- 
ing and. plaged it, in eaiteboard: besile s-roniof anrall 


\there year by year, merking the\Christmas times iv 
came and, fled. 

‘Ehen she looked up pleadingly to Heevenand.said :. 
“Thor dost net anewer my prayer for-some wise 
| purpose, Blesged.be Thyvholy name, J have only 
‘torpray. again. J)teust (knee with all the. affections 
of, my heart.” 

At this instant ‘the selitany taper flickeved | anit 
burnt out. Bassie Truglove ateed in) astenidenkness. 
Her. heart wasrin darkness t@o. 

* a * * © 


At themoment “the goosrweman’” conchuded:-her 
wigill forrber child jie another | gection of the metie- 
polis three friends were having their last supperi.te- 
gether. ‘Lhe midnight-meal, sp long im: comtempla- 
tion, hadeome at last. All three shed -contribuded; 
days before: Christmas Eve, money to-make :this-sup- 
per worthy of the great >holiday. They were ali 
hevd-working/men in their;nespective employments. 
One vase carman, who owned \his cart and: horse: 
The second was aclerk in a great bankimg+shouse; 
Eherthird was. much. older than his-companions, and 
bis black hair yas streqked with gray. 

The past twelve: years had not dealt Kindly with: 
thisimysterious man. A loak,of care: had takea-pos- 
session of his once‘handsome-featnres, He had been 
fearfully disappointed for twelve years: Day by day 
had he gone forth into the:streets with bat oneriden, 
one purpose in his mind. He had‘been nétterly ba filed. 
Allthe streets of the great metropolis had become 
familiar tohim. Although a-foreiguer born and bred 





Heaven; and now, after twelvemereyears of inbour 





hejhad come to Know ali, tie: thorougiifares.and:lanes 


the merry ‘bells ‘in: the chnreh tower! she was. pray- | 


white eteckiags, stuffed full, which. had been place! | 





and. squares better than many.a merchant, All, iow. 
ever, had proved to be valueless to him. 

Him familiar acquaintance with the faces of men 
who frequented’ te great marts; his knowledge of 
Winding: streets; -his study of dwellings and: their 
door-plates: everywhere abou tito wn, all had ‘beemuse-~ 
less to bim. ‘Hb was foiledim hisscarch. Ho could 
not findypuinted, engraved, or written anywhere the 
one name which he sought. 

Phen he directed :his daily attention for twelve 
years to:faces. He aorutinizid closely every man’s 


| countenance that passed him inthe street.’ But that 


one: face: u which he ‘longefl te: look ever evaded 
him, Whatthadbecome of that long-expected face? 

All theeweary years he wandered ap and: down, the 
streets he carried with him something which: was.en 
important ipatt of hie: q~urpese, of his unflagging 
Bedreb, | Ktcwas as violiny upon whieh he. played with 


| exquisite akil. He, accumulated: monay witli mar- 


velions- rapidity by hie admineble musical powers, 
Pine dadiae vould: beckon: hin undertheir windows 
to play: He ravished their anltivated eans by jis 
wonderful skilt.. They threw-him, money and then 
admixed the marvellous brillianey of the dark eyes 
he, nest upat them in, gratitade, 

But his eyes. dwelt-not long npon-the faces of beau- 
tiful wemem; he was.ever lookiag. behind them or 
begiderthemto..seeifrha could,not cateh one.glimpse 
of the long-logkedyier: ‘fnea: Alas! alas! patience, 
perseverance, and! will wereunawvailing. The.one face 
newer was revenled:te him 

-Onneasihe played 'to.a crowd who had poused. in 
admiratiom the faee paased him, but he.did net seo. it. 
He was playing a martial tune of the italian war. 
‘Lhe ovwner.df the passing: faee opred/not fer-the war 
songs of Italy. Why; oh, master of the violin, did 
re Bot chance (bo play-that other tune which you 

new so well? Then/thatpassingface soengrossed 
with, thouglt would have turned to you like lightning, 
woult have paused. to -histen, would. have. studied 
eveny: line of your face as eagerly as the mothor 
Btudies the Jinsam eats: of her.eblld. 

The seareh of. twelve years, bad been; ntterly futile. 
‘The chief objeet had; eluded the, violinigt/s. vigilance. 
But:the-geers had mot’.been entirely lost, thoy had 
mot been utterly misspent. No. Two boys had grown 
to; manheod..whilp. the violinist’ was.growing gray. 
‘They bad grew to. manhopd,under his teaghing, his 


| atwiea, higiwiedem. He bed found them, vagabonds 


and thieves, He had-maje them wonthy-eitizens. He 
hed-watched aver their-words, their acts, 'theiz asse- 
iciations and their readings like a true father. 

They loved,bim-—they were inspired,by him, All 
of, the- grant, theaarnest, the besutifal in sentiment 
\and@ eetion with: whieh they.were familiar they Lad 
\learned from him. die loved them both, and every 
(hour that he could spare-from hip great and engross- 
ing semrch he,devoted to their instruction, But one 
of, them, the grand, the beantiful, boy, svish-the fear- 
less heart and with the dark, flashing eyes so like hig 
own, thatswas hieidol. Lo this,bey’sawakening in- 
tellect he devoted shis, finegt,tomoties, his mest zealous 
work: Something reacked,ent-of: tats, boy aud, grap- 
| pled bis heart with liaks,like tren. 

“I will try that handsome fallow,” heseid to him- 
self one-day, “and seo, if. there.is any trace, of the 
| sintagoland jin aim.” 
Thewwiolin was taken! out.of the-bag, 
*\Listen;”? jheaaid. There jis: a/land all beauty, 
| Withomild:end genial-air; upon whighthe sun loves: 
to-fall, and .wherp the orange tree and the flower 
spring spontanepnely from the seil, Its lakes ave 
bluer, its skies mone exquisite than any other on 
emtth, its) women darkreyed and graceful beyond 
espression, ana graceful -kecause they cannot help it. 
Theix grace ie -born, df patwire and. not of culture. 
There «is ‘an: inspiration -in the .climate and in the 
memory of theeverts: which ,have from age ‘to;age 
transpired in that land which makes poets, artists, 
soldiars,aad -diplomatists, ‘That land hasbeen at 
times the mistress ofthe world. And because she has 
been great her eons, esunet but cherish ithe belisf 
that she will be greatiegain. For hemliberties: and 
her honour men in all ages have willingly: id down 
theirlives; ‘hey are,weady to doso again. Within 
the period of twelve years her.sons have been tor- 
tured because they loved her. They have been tor- 
tured, amdssuppressed all moans. There are. songs 
of Itealy-whioh sstir the blood of age to fever heat. 
There is music which exalts the souls of her chil- 
dren, and makes thom defiant of ,all ,tyranay and 
willing ;to die.as: soldiexa for |hor unity and her 
honoar,” 

(With eyes fall of fire andrenthusiasm he looked.at 
the rboy. Phe splendid face was eager, interested 
aud expectant. The'boy's brilliant eyes were upon 
tim. ‘hen he played upon -his wonderful violin 
hymn.of battle and of martyrdom for Italy. 

The listener was breathless.as the stirring notes 
fell upon hisear. Then the magnetism of the musio 








began to work upon his brain, His eyes dilated in 
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their beauty, his heart was thrilled. Then Ruffini 
sang to the music, giving the Italian hymn in s0- 
norous English. The form of the boy seemed to 
dilate. Hestood erect, Fire was in his eye, The 
wonderful melody had struck deep into his very 
being. He burst forth in one thrilling,sentence: 

“ Give me a sword for Italy’s defenge !” 

The singer threw aside the violin and folded the 
boy in his arms and kissed’him. 

“You have Italian blood in your -veins, thank’ 
Heaven! Whence does it come? Iwill see to ait; 
that some day you shall serve Italy.” ' 

From that hour no father could havewatched mare 
tenderly and zealously over Sam than Ruffini. Ho 
taught him in the intervals of his night watchmap- 
ship to read and write in both English and Italian. 
He educated him in arithmetic and mathematics. He: 
taught him jhistony byword of mouth, throwi 
into the narrative the fire of his own Italiqn soul. 

Year aftervyear rolled paghand every day:the mind, 
of the youthwas ¢gpanding under his tuter’s:teaching. | 
The boy,- Pup, wouliLereep toythem and, lying upon: 


his bed flat ppop ihis ‘beeast, qvould dyivk fn theie}: 


conversation until the too yeamed to-be educated 
and improved. With an infexior grade of intellect. 
the former captaig of the cavegn acquired-an educa-, 
tion ‘too. 

Year by year Samypaqended tthe ladder of promo-| 
tion in the seryice of NigholasiRudd. ; 

The night so fbecame a olerk. pot 
determined to atin emploger:s zegard, and he 
did win it in theygad. 

Step by step he mounted, anihito -the anmpaiae. of 
the other ‘“ Musid be ane day was anade 
chief clerk. T “was not a 8, 
after he commeneed to.servex jerd of wpil-| 
ions, And still he clung to the }humble room and) 
the humble farewhich were superintended by jhis) 
boyish associatewnd friend, Rup, : 

At last the 1 to.a horseand cant, ; 

Ruffini and Sqm united-their cqmpsietions antl 
purchased them/forhim. | ir. ; 
together were byqught.imdaily fram a neighbouring ' 
restaurant. The cook had becqueeacearman. 

Upon the Christmas Eve when Sam-eame in late 
to announce tu his two friends that he could no 
longer reside with them on account of his wonder- 
ful promotion at the residenge of his. employer there 
were mutpal congratulation aud distress. 

“ Of one thing rest assured,” said Sam. “I have 
now the opportunity of giving you a good lift, my 
dear Pup. Lam apartner in the firm, and I shall 
see that you haye the monopoly, .of all. the cartage 
eonnected with our warehouses, You .cannot.fail 
to put money ‘in the bank now.” 

“But you, will come to gee.us at this. plape, Mr. 
Toplofty ?” said-Pup, with difficulty suppresgipg 
the tears mbish struggled to he free. 

“ Of course I will,” said the young partner of Rudd, 
“This will always eeem.to me,most like home, This 
is my realfather,” he said, taking the hapdof, Ruffini ; 
“and this my only brother,” he added, putting his 
arm.abont the neck, of the, robust, canman, 

All three food for a moment in gilegce.. Their 
hearts were too full for utterance. 

Then Sam said: 

“LT always think on, Christmas Eve.of:the,little girl, 
my little, Bessie, who-was stolen from ys, 1 wish we, 
could find her, I have dreamed of her-almost, every 
— pata years, If shé is alive she must be, 
a beautiful young lady,nqw,. I,hope she.is happy.” 

“You had hetter take with you,” said Bodine to, 
your new hame that little toy of bers- which you have 
always kept in my table-drawer. It will be pleasant, 
“ you .to see itevery day there 99 you hare done 

ere; 

“Indeed I will,” gaid Sam. “I was thinking.of 
that myself this minute,’’ 

He turned Ate his compapians, and entered 
the room of the Italian, He,soon reappeared, carry- 
ing the child’s toy, which, he,bad, treasured 0, lone. 

e opened the paper.and. there. it lay. The lapse ot; 
twelve years had thrown jato, the hands of the three 
friends money enough to Reh, them, all warmly.and, 
comfortably clad, bnt peor little Bessie’s daxling, 
doll, which she ‘had hugged ip. storms andin.serrowa,, 
was utterly naked atill. 

They all laughed.over. its forlorn. appearence, and. 
then Sam wrapped it yp again in the paper and 
thrust it into his. pocket.. With tremulaus Jips, and, 
warm embraces he bade his.two friends farewell,and, 
walked out into the cold night. The stars. were 
shining. It.was early Christmas morning, and snow 
bad fallen, As he passed away from the humble 
place he heard beliind him the violia of Ruffini, 
There was. no gong of war or gallantry, heard within 
the honse.now. The Italian was softly playing and 
singing, as he ‘looked out upon the stars, a simple 
Christmas hymn. Sam had heard it.evecy Christmas 
morning for twelve years, He felt that he wae leay- 
ing home behind him for. ever. 


| makes men helpless, 


Hardly had the young man gone a hundred yards 
from the house when a man in disguise came out 
from behind a pile of lumber and followed him. 

As Sam walked leisurely on the disguised man 
dogged his footsteps. When the game paused the 
. wunter paused. 

Dhe man had seen by the light of a street lamp 
the countenance of the new partner of Rudd justefter 


{ he left the house. He did not see him issue from the 


‘house, but caught a glimpse of his face the iustant 
after his,exit from the hall. 

He wasnot hidden behind the pile of lumber with 
ithe pugpese:of intercepting Sam. He was after dif- 
ferent game, but.the instant his keen eyes saw the 
young man he abandoned his original object, and, 
witha chuckle, started after the more valuable prize. 

Slowly, steadily, but surely, he piped Sam, to use 
‘the phyase of the detective office. He held far enough 
— to prevent his game from noticing the pur- 

t. 

Street after street.was passed in this leisurely way, 
andthe young banker ted nothing. He was 

ia meditation upon the brilliant iuture whieh, 
waés.qpening upon him. 

Few: young men have.such inducements.to joy and’ 
hilavity upoao a Christmas-morning. 
‘business-apd to his employer, his self-denial in all’ 
yamusements to. which most young clerks, are ad- 
Micted, and his manifest purpose to be a tho 
| ea. retiable business man had won him the approba-' 
tion of Nicholas Rudd, the great moneyed Sphinx, apd 
had seeured the gradual promotions for him. 

Butnow the unexpected and bewildering climax 
had. qome. 

Peatner, adopted son and heir ! i 

How the three titles danced up and down in ‘his 
braip in.characters.of fire, He knew that his 1 
wi t:to be printed in letters;of gold.aud nailed 
on high for envious.and wonglering eyes.to-read. He 
iknew that business paper and bus envelopes. 
‘wonkbbe.stamped with bis name ip full““Samnuel. 

Me;kaew that mang, .who before hai looked. colftly, 
WP ‘haaghtily upon him, woulighe deansformed 

to models of servilityqnd deference. They 
would no longer call him Sam. Now it would be 
“Mr. Rudd.” 

How. that name Radd thrilled him. Jt had become 
his. symbol of integrity, perseverance, suceess. Gra- 
titude had made the name dear. Association had 
given it the halo of respect. When he was made, 
after. the lapse of years, the confidential cleck a sense 
of pride bad taken possession ef him, not the pride 
which makes men cold, but an honeurable -prida. 

‘The great merchant prince, condescended to listen 
to his suggestions, and in many instances had been 
guided by them, 

Now he would take a higher stand in ,the great 
honae which controlled millions. -He- would de more 
than suggest. He would be expeoted to consult and 


WISP, 

His heart was full, full to -repletion -with, the .al- 
| most. miraculous destiay which .had elevated him 

from the erape, mask of the burglar.to.the, dignity of 
| the countipg,|euse. 
| Ay! there was something more than the. dignity 
‘of his new position. Hig heart had beenvelevatad as 
| well as bis condition. 

The banker had invited him into.the inner sanctum 
of hig.beart aJeo, He had givep him a place, which 

\conld not be.taken from him, 

Lf. the flames of-some. terrible conflagration should 
sweep. away all the warehouses aad business edi- 
fices of Nicholas Rudd, and if fearful tempests, should 
wreck all of the merchant-prince’s ships apd,finan- 
cial-ruin result, Sam'‘s,place.could not be vacates. 

Come; degolation of exery temporal. kind which 
s, the new partuer,could, 
newer degert the elder Rudd, 

The man. had said to him: 

“ Enter apd take,posseasion of my, heart for ever; 
be my,son.” 

With the earnest-hearted young.man phis was; the, 
greatest gift.of all. 

It made him thrill with the.same wonderful exul- 
tation asthe words spaken to,him on the night when, 
ihe entered the libyary, masked in.crape andrevoler,, 
in hand. 

“T will give my life for my new father,” he. said, 
ito himself. as he walked on,wuder the stars, 

And during-all that,long. meditation and. that long 
walk the disguised.man was,following him. That 
pursuer was terrible when once fairly upon the right, 
scent, 

For years had the trail baffled him. By, mere .ac- 
cident had he struck itagain. He woanld follow it 
now more. keenly than ever before, for his profes- 
sional pride was at stake. 

He was a detective. 

Lhe world called him a great detective, because of 
the wonderful success which had crowned his. many 





His fidelity to} 


efforts in the pursuit of criminals. He felt keenly 
his failure for so many years in three enterprizes 
which had been entrusted to him. 

He had not yet satisfied his three employers of his 
right to the title of detective. 

He had, during the past twelve years, unearthed 
many criminal foxes and restored much valuable pro- 
perty to the rightful owners. But the particular 


— employers were by no meas satisfied with 
m 


Nicholas Rudd had received no tidings regardine 
his golden harp and chain. Mr. Truelove had hear 
nothing of his stolen child. The brother of Red 
Eyed Mag had not yet put eyes upon her murderer. 

The unfortunate detective had not even been ablo 
to put duis eyes upon the man whom Timothy Ro- 
bust had.seen issuing with the fork fromthe sunken 
shanty. 

“ve gat you at last, my handsome fellow,” he 
snid aloud, .eshe:was about to follow Sam into tho 
gveatsetrect-where Nicholas Rudd resided. 

‘he young man had turned the corner, and the de- 
tectivedrew back alittle so that his pursuing foot- 
oa ht nat. be:heard by Sam in the,stillness of 


“There's many a slip between the cup and tho 
‘lip !*hissed.a-voice cloge.to the detent tnaneer so that 
he startet andturned back, and was instantly Auug 
to. the pavement.and shrouded in total darkness. 

A detective, whose exploits, disguises, and dangers 
were'to Pryor’s as the mask of a'ball-room is to the 
multiform-transformations of a Parisian spy, had tho 
pureuer of Sam ¢o muffled and gagved in a great 
cloak apon the pavement that he could neither sco, 
ihear, speak, nor move. 

Aums of iron were ‘holding Pryor to the earth. 
They did not relax their tanyible and determined 
pressure until he was nearly auffocate ; then slowly 
‘was. the-cloak removed from Kisshead yrntil he could 
see the stazs.above ltim in the.sipel-blue sky. 

“Speakibut.one womtuntil I bid you and this will 
drink your life!” was hissep\in bis.car, 

He paw-the.gleam.afia. ami remained pas- 
Ho-was,no-coward, but:he was utterly at his 


sive. 


 pasatiant’s mercy. 


Gradually the iron arms relaxed their hold as it 
became manifest that Pryor would not give the alarm 
to the night-watch, 

“T intend you no hazm, and will free you as soon 
as your game has fled,” said the assailant, still hold- 
ing the, man. prostrate, 

ss bag do,you mean ?” said, the detective— what 

8 

* Don’t attempt: to play ignorance with mo,” said 
the.terrible voice. “ You werefollowing the steps of 
that young. man.with an evilyinteat.” ; 

“T was following: him jin the interest of law and 
justice,” said the detective; “I .am no assassin or 
robber.” 

“Tf you meant; him no sbodily barm why did you 
follow.bim, by stealth 2” 

“ He. is suspected of murder, or complicity with 
the; murderers,” aid: Poyor. ‘Inthe name of law 
and justice.lep me go or. he will,egcape !” 

“ Of murder;?” exclaimed the, assailant, 
and where?” 

“ Years.ago, when, a boy, circumstances, pointed to 
him as. the .murdexer.af. a woman,called ‘Rod Dyed 
Mag;’ and he, having alveady.had terriblo.altcreatious 
aud combats with her, was the last porson known to 
have been with her before she was found in a pool of 
her. blood. But, for Heaven's. sake, let.me.go! He 
will escape me,again,!” 

“ Listen.to me,!”. said that terrible voice, ‘I have 
naver-heard aught ef this murdar. I don’t believe 
that young man did it, But, guilty or innocent, L 
intend to protect-him. Remember what I say to you 
nory,. and remember it whqn. you seo my face no 
more! Jf through your instrumentality that young 
men,swiags upon the gallows, I, will, sooner or later, 
and. when, you least expect, it, bury this dagger so 
deep in,your heart that.a0 second blow will be re- 
iqiired to free.yeu from. the eares,aud responsibilities 
of life. I.mean.this. Now-you axefree. Arise and 
turn-back upon yeur;course.” 

Pryar-stood upon his feet, and, saw.the mysterious 
strangerenveloped inthe cloak which had so eifec- 
tually,gagged him, The.-mau was slowly walking 
off, in, the direction Sam had. gone. 

When the stranger had turned the corner the 
detective. slowly followed him When he too had 
tuaned,the corner ho encountered the man with the 
cloak.standing to intercept him, and with his dagger 
held threateningly at him, He feared to pass down 
that street. f 

With the quickness-of thought Pryor retraced his 
steps and, sought to intercept Sam by passing around 
the houses:into the same street farther down. When 
he had made the circuit neither Sam nor the straager 
could be seen, ‘I'he trail then to the murderer of Red 


* When 





Eyed Mag was lost again, 
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The detective burried on, still hoping to overtake 
the young man. But in a few minutes he saw that 
ft was too lite. Then he paused and listened at 
several at the side streets, but noone like Sam passed 
that way. The trail was lost for the present. But 
for this man of indomitable perseverance and will 
a valuable certainty bad been established that night. 
Sam was still alive, and by his dress evidently in a 
prosperous condition, Was he a successful thief? 
The detective who had been looking for him for more 
than twelve years could only answer his own mental 
question in the affirmative. He had never known any 
boy or man who consorted with thieves turning out 
well. The possibility of Sam’s reformation never en- 
tered his mind. Being a close observer of events and 
athinker, he could not form the hypothesis of a refor- 
mation, Thieves do not become chief clerks, bankers, 
or respectable citizens. Hence this faithful detective 
determined to hunt forSam among an entirely diffe- 
rent class of men. It was evident to him that the 
boy must consort with well-dressed thieves now. He 
had recognized his face atonce. No beard had been 
allowed to grow as a disguise upon Sam’s fea- 
tures, 

He was the same handsome, dark-eyed fellow, only 
more mature, more manly, more attractive. The 
detective was too well gifted with the memory of 
faces to be thrown off by twelve years of develop- 
ment in face and form. That was the long-sought 
Sam. There could be no doubt about it. 

Finally Pryor, after a long pause, during which he 
stood in the deep shadows of an area, and reflected 
and listened for footsteps, concluded that it was wise 
for him to discontinue the search for the night and 
seek his bed. Slowly he walked on then, bitterly 
disappointed that he had been thwarted when so 
close upon his game. Who was this mysterious and 
tron-limbed stranger who had followed him in noise. 
less shoes and with the suddenness of light pounced 
apon him from behind? A confederate doubtless of 
the young thief, a man who meant murder, as he had 
threatened if Pryor succeeded in bringing Sam to 
the gallows. 

There had been that in the tones of the stranger 
which satisfied the detective that the man meant to 
slay him, that he would be as good as his word when 
the contingency arose. 

But Pryor knew that it would never do to turn 
back from a legitimate purpose simply because an 
outlaw threatened him. A man who hunts the law- 


less must be always expectant of lawless treatment. | 


But who was the defender of Sam? ‘The first im- 


pression the detective had of the stranger's identity | 


was when he was walking away from him to turn 





. GIVE ME A sworpD!’’] 


tne corner. He walked like Old Hawk, for whom 
also he had been searching for twelve years. But 
then if it was indeed that crafty, ill-featured fox who 
had been seen to leave the shanty with the fork 
why should he now express his belief in Sam’s inno- 
cence? Formerly Old Hawk had, in conversation 
with him, endeavoured to throw suspicion on the 
boy. Why, if this powerful stranger was indeed 
Old Hawk, had the man changed his tactics? Now 
he defended Sam's innocence and would slay any 
man who brought him to the gallows. 

As Pryor walked on he dismissed the supposition. 
It could not be Old Hawk, Whothen had come with 
noiseless feet to sweep away the trail once more ? 
The stranger in the cloak had turned the corner as 
noiselessly as he had approached Pryor from behind. 
The detective saw at once thathe must walk in shoes 
of felt. Over the man’s face a dark felt hat slouched. 
His beard, doubtless a false one, concealed his lower 
features. Whocould he be? No matter. 

The stranger had complicated Pryor’s search. He 
had not only thrown him off the scent, he had 
made the pursuit of Sam eminently hazardous, 
Death might strike him at any unexpected moment. 
An avenger who was disguised and unknown might 
thrust with the dagger when in the guise of virtue, 
order and respectability. 

Pryor’s heart never faltered even in this new con- 
dition of affairs. He was indomitable in his peculiar 
line, and that line was craft and disguise. He saw 
that he must now adopt some new disguise, and 
while pursuing Sam must endeavour to identify the 
stranger among the young man’s associates. But 
how to strike Sam's trail again, that was the pro- 
blem. For twelve years and more he had failed to 
find him. There was noclue to be gained of himin 
the haunts of crime with which Pryor was familiar. 
While following other criminals he had never failed 
to make inquiries regarding the boy, Sam was 
utterly lost to all the members of the old gang at the 
shanty. They could learn nothing of his where- 
abouts. 

As he paced on toward his bed the detective was 
sorely puzzled as to the course he should pursue. He 
had important jobs on hand for several employers, 
and his entire time could not be devoted to the search 
for Sam. 

As he passed on he saw that a dwelling before him 
was brilliantly lighted. 

Although it was near daylight a great entertain- 
ment had not yet closed. A splendid mansion was 
still ia possession of revellers. 

The ball music still tempted the majority of the 
daneing guests. 
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Before the mansion still lingered carriages and 
liveried servants awaiting the exit from the enter- 
tainment of their owners. 

Occasionally ladies magnificently attired in ball 
dresses, and with flowers and diamonds in their 
hair, would issue from the great entrance and sweep 
down the stone steps to their carriages, 

Then the carriage door would close with a snap 
and the horses would speed away with their bur 
dens. 

The detective took a position upon the opposite 
side of the street just under a street lamp and 
watched the exit and departure of several parties. 

After a time a young lady, graceful as @ sylph, 
and arrayed ina cloud of white silk and illusion, 
tripped daintily down the steps attended by an elderly 
lady and a young gentleman, and entering a car- 
riage drove off at the same time with two other car- 
riages. 

As the carriage containing the young lady passed 
the detective a white laco handkerchief fluttered out 
from the wiadow and fell under the wheels of the 
vehicle. 

The detective ran for it and found that the car- 
riage had stopped, and the owner was looking out, 
= back, and directing the attention of the footman 
to it. 

Pryor was beside the door of the carriage in a few 
seconds holding the handkerchief up to the beautiful 
angel-like owner and receiving her warm expres- 
sions of gatitude for his courtesy. 

He looked her full in the face and saw that she 
was beautiful and her neck white as snow. 

The light from the street lamp was full upon her 
face and partially exposed bosom. 

Before she had concluded all she would have said 
the horses started off violently and ran swiftly. Pryor 
was soon left far behind. The coachman was tired 
and eager to reach home. 

The detective ran after the vehicle with all the 
speed that he was capable of. He ran a mile in his 
determination to overtake the carriage and ascertain 
who were its occupants. He gave in, however, and 
the vehicle passed out of sight. He had seen upon 
the young lady’s neck the antique harp and chain 
which so long he had desired to grasp. So peculiar 
was its formation from’ the descriptions which had 
been given him that he knew it at once. 

With the bitterness of a second disappointment im 
one night he exclaimed, as he sat upon the kerbstone 
to rest: 

“That is the necklace, and its wearer is little 
Bessie.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Au‘hor of “Maurice Durant,” ete. 
—__-@—__—_— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Change! Change ! 
Did’st think the world wuld stand still, od f 
utler. 


Wut Captain Dartmouth and some of his friends 
were risking their necks over hurdles and a widened 
brook for the amusement of the others,a young man 
was wearily toiling up the hill to Dale, 

He was a slim, but well-built young fellow, with an 
air of good breeding about him that was scarcely 
borne out by his face, for what could be seen of it 
was of a dark hue, made rather pallid-looking by the 
huge blue spectacles perched on the nose, while (in 
direct antagonism) his hair, which to match his com- 
plexion should have been black, ‘or at least brown, 
was of an unmistakeable and somewhat brilliant red. 

Evidently the young gentleman was no stranger in 
Dale, for at every turn of the long, dusty road he 
paused, and, shifting the little wallet he carried on 
his back to a fresh position, looked curiously round 
about him. 

Sometimes, as, for instance, when the new row of 
cottages by Manor Farm met his view, he seemed 
lost in meditation, and nodded once or twice with an 
approving air. 

But as he reached the top of the hill and came 
within sight of the new Hall which reared its stately 
head above the trees like a new and substantial 
Tower of Babel, he stopped point blank in the road, 
and, opening his eyes wide behind the blue spectacles, 
stared with unbounded amazement. 

For a few mioutes he d too astounded to 
proceed, but, still keeping the spectacles turned upon 
the new palace, he walked slowly on, and with an air 
of puzzled bewilderment gained the new gates, which 
in all the glory of iron moulding presented a magnifi- 
cent and imposing barrier to the outside world pass- 
in 





g by. 

As if unable to take in enough of the sight by a 
long stand-up gaze, the youth seated himself upon 
one of the huge stone boulders flanking the gate, 
and leaning his chin upon his hands let his eyes 
wander from cellar grating to garret casement, revel- 


ling in a long, scrutinizing gaze, 
Presently, while he was still looking, an old farm 
labourer trud ys 
_ The youth turned quickly, and ina voice slightly 
tinged with an accent that might be foreign but 
could not have been recognized as belonging to any 
e jn particular, said ; 











WN 
[A BkuR#raHr INDEED.] 

“ Good-morning.” 

**Good-morn’ng, master,” replied the old man, 
with apt civility. 

And touching his wrinkled foreliead he essayed 
to proceed, but the youth arrested him with: 

“Can you tell me what place this is?” 

The old man pulled up, and, leaning on his hoe, 
turned with a significant smile. 

“You be a stranger in these parts ?”” 

* Yes,” nodded the youth, * quite.” 

“ Ay, ay, so I was thinking,” returned the old man. 
“ Well, this be the new Hall.” 

And he removed lis eyes from the youth to gaze 
at the enormous place with admiring awe. 
“The new Hall,” repeated the youth. 

Well, it looks new——” 

“ Ay, it looks new, don’t it ?” assented the old man, 
with quiet delight. “So ‘ud anybody say, but it 
baen’t, not quite, you know, ’Tis only the outside as 
one may say, on’y coat ‘and clothin’; the bricks and 
mortar, and t’ stones be the same as when it was 
called t’ Dale.” 

“Oh,” said the youth, rather strangely, and with 
a sudden drop of his face, “ so this used to be called 
the Dale, eh? How long ago now ?” 

“Two year nigh upon,” replied the old man, 
pleased at the evident interest which the strange 
wayfarer took in the new Hall, the pride of the 
county. “Two year nigh upon. Ay”—this with a 
aes: it be more’n two year since t’ ould squire 
died.’ 

The youth uttered an exclamation, and sprang 
to his feet, letting fall the knapsack with a small 
crash. 

The labourer stared. 

“There must be some ants here—somewhere 
nigh,” remarked the youth, sinking down upon the 
stone again and looking round him carefully while 
he rubbed his leg ruefully. “I think I'll change my 
seat,” and still keeping his face, which was white 
aud working, no doubt by the sudden sting—ants can 
sting, and pretty sharply — picked up his wallet and 
seated himself upon the opposite stone. “So tho old 
squire—died, you say, two years ago ?” he repeated, 
looking down, but speaking with a tone of curious 
interest. “And this place was built upon the old 
house, eh ?” 

“ Yes, that be it,” sighed the old man, taking off 
his battered hat and wiping his brow with a glaring 
bandana. “It be a wonderful change—wonderful 
change! If Squire Darrell could come fro’ his grave 
yonder, he’d never know the place.” 


“ Humph! 
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“ I beg t’ pardon?” said the old man, not catching 
the reply. 

“*T don’t suppose he would,” said the youth. “ This 
looks such a very grand place, And pray to whom 
does it belong ?’ 

“To the capt’n—Captain Dartmouth,” replied the 
old man, 

* Captain Dartmouth!” echoed the youth, so glibly 
and with such an expression of amazement and in- 
dignation that the old labourer stared, but the youth 
continued, in a colder and more indifferent tone : 
“Captain Dartmouth! A sea captain, I suppose? 
Bought it, eh ?” 

“No,” sighed the old man, “ he didn’t buy it. T’ 
squire left it ’im by will. He be a sojer, not a sea 
captain.” 

“ By will?” repeated the youth. “Did he leave 
him anything else beside the old house—which he 
lost so little time in effacing ?” 

“He left him everything,” answered the old 
labourer, with a certain bitterness in his tone. 
“ Everything—Dale, lands and money and all.” 

* Ah,” said the youth, with a certain hesitation in 
his voice. ‘‘ There were no other relations I suppose ; 
that is no nearer?” 

The labourer looked at him a minute before an- 
swering, then with a sudden reserve, as of a servant 
respecting his master’s business, replied : 

“ No—none nearer than the captain. 
nefiie.” 

“No son, no niece?” asked the youth, carelessly, 
and with a yawn that necessitated his covering hig 
face with his hand. “ No son or daughter or niece ?” 

“No,” said the old man, shortly, “ leastways—no 
none, ‘ Good-day to you, young sir.” 

And with another touch to the forehead he moved 


He was his 


on. 

The youth, after another long look at the house 
beyond the gates, rose likewise, and, with averted 
face, passed iuto the road. 

Before he got fifty paces a sudden shout broke the 
mid-day stillness, a shout followed by a mingled 
roar of excitement, a shout and uproar of a crowd 
interested to tlhe heart in some spectacle or acci- 
dent, 

The youth turned to listen and saw a carriage 
coming down the road towards him. 

He stepped on one side just in time to escape the 
horse—just in time, and so narrowly escaping it that 
his face almost touched the window, through which 
he saw a lady’s face. 

The lady saw him and suddenly pulled the check- 
string. 





“I don’t think he would.” muttered the youth, 
sorrowfully, 3 


The coachman pulled up, the window was let down, 
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and the lady, who had a pleasant, mournfully sweet 
face, said, in a hurried, anxious way: 

“ Do you belong to the Hall ?” 

Seemingly much embarrassed by the sudden move- 
ment and questioa, and apparently unconscious of 
its import, the youth answered at random: 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Then—can you tell mg,” said the lady, with in- 
creased hesitation and magne, “if Sir Charles 
Anderson rides in the rage 

The youth stared for megient, then, with a shake 
of the head, said: 

“TJ am sorry, madang, ont Teoannot-—” 

At that moment gpother ahewt rose upon the ear, 
followed by a shower of brayes.and/hurrals, 

The lady with — distress told the coach- 
man to drive on, back, leitthe slim, red- 
haired youth g Pr. en asirenge and pe- 
culiar look upompaxs-fage, 

He stood, ae ps he thaik gtood before the 
new Hal, for quite aaninnte, ae if suddenly 
aroused from stanted fonmerd in the direc- 


tion of the tu aiititmosnatand bowildered,! 


his lips silent 
The course ' 


lay-at ik of thetexrace. 


getical pe 
a. lnerpt from an excited 


Jad, whom he haskesnestet:'by the.gleexe. To gein 
make. aliesinanie 


it he-mnat 


with ihe ete 


strode inio.one.of the-avennes 
titude of one.walleacquaintett with the to 
the place, but..ag.one, afiihe nex shoubboriess pa 
= et pay a duanned. it ——=> 


pinneal 

Again the roar buratdagth, followed this.time bya ’ 
solemn, sudden silence, 

Then came the buzpqa@l ywarmur of innamenable | livered 
voices and the tragypl,of @ large and excited 
crowd. 

Atthe-oice of one peagen the slim youth started 
and turned eaala _and ahep the, clatter of horses’ hoofs 
came in the digestion af the spot where he esoeat 
listening. 

Before he could deeRigon \vekueat or progression. a, 
medley of grooms and @tablecbelps rushed into the 
avenue, and the next moment four gentlemen dressed 
as jockeys galloped towards him. 

At their. head rede qne+-the bendsemest and most 
distinguished looking of them all. He was pale and. 
annoyed looking, and ‘bit his, lips with suppressed 
passion, and, slashing ccupily at.bis horse, he daghed 
past the youth like a thunderbolt with the,oshar thee, 
Glattering at-his heels. 

The youth turned and looked after them mish :a, 
white face and firmly .set.lips. 

The next instant the..avenpe was filled with, 
fashionably dressed.meon.and woman. They wexe,all 
talking fast and with troubled eagermegs. 

The youth, watching, keenly: all. she.while, drew: 
back behind one of the old trees, and, svaiting until 
the stream had passed on,.togk bold of @.small stable 
hoy by the arm and asked what,.had happened. 

“* Why, where a’ yer been ?” retorted the lad, with, 
impertinent astonishment. * Ain't. xe.seen the race ? 
One 0’ the finest nungas,everLa’isked, _ Jeon’, to babel 
the cap’n clear t’ brook--lox’! bus .he, be a.foine,’ a 

“A race?’ repeated the youth. “Ah, 1) sep; oT 
feared there. might, have, begn.an acgideut,”’ 

“ Accident ?—oh, ah! yes--you mean the {gir 
"an, Sir Charles Andeyson;.. Ol,,.y@%, he's, beer an’ 
pitched head fonemest.and a. brokebis neck, T’4L ke; 
eworn,’ 

And theimp,chuckled with delight. 

“Sir Oharles Anderson,” repeated the youth, 
thoughtfully, as: jf.trying.to recall tue meme, then,, 
witha flash of recollection liguting-up his face, added 
“ Ay, I know, and he you say is killed?” 

* Not killed, au’y glonched bhead-foramash; ye be 
took to t’ Warren, jonderm—Shrrah | 1” jhe krolke,, 
off, suddenly. “Herecomes wp’ captaip.’” 

The youth had searcely time: to fall back” bghind 
the tree, while the stable, boy. thuadered,off,; whea, 
Captsin Dartmouth. strode rapidly, 

He had hastily thrown off the masquerading silk, 
and as hastily thrown on a, light, qoas. 

His face. wasas. dark.asmight—darker han, ewen; 
it was in the old days when a certaia youuggisl used) 
to shrink from jt, buh.the slim youth seemad +o {gel 
no fear of him as.heatepped from belrind the tree 
and looked after the retreating figuve. dis gma 
hands were clenched at his side, aad, his lips shat 
tight, looking more defiant than frightened, move 
threatening than submissive. 


wwhile-¢ feenery 
nother divectiqg, he @teed perplexed ang pan-| 


lh eae 
CHAPTER XL. 


Look well where yo,suspicion rests, far:there, 
The chances are, will be. the snare, 


Tue morning after the race arxived. 
It was nearly noon, but the great palace on the 
hill was still quiot, and to all appearance wrapped: in 


3 place 
‘matntingl pile peat foremost into the 
basket, Captain Dartmouth did answer them. 





al cep. 


The eventful day had finished up with a ball—at 
which the numerous and fashionable guests did not 
omit to mention “ poor Sir Charles ;” but were seem- 
ingly none the less merry.and for his broken 
leg or neck; it was a ball more and snocess- 
ful if possible than the one.on pe ate ae mea it 
was called, and the merry-makers, 
to their luxurious nesta watil the emalLhougs, we 
taking their revenge upoa the iorighht, fresh banse. of 


the summer morning. 


We have said the “guests” advisedly, forthe host 


was less idle, having risen at the early hour of van, 
taken his scented bath, donned, or rather suff-ed 
himself to be invested in his luxurious. dressing-robe 
of satin and gold thread, and ee ae his | 
chocolate in the morning-room of the elegwnt suite 

set agide for his own private,and special use, 

Hig letters, and these weap not.suffered 
to annoy or disturb his =. moments, they 
lay on the marqueterie jimthe adjgiming apart- 
ment, in a goodly heap, @rom business, mem and 


ies farthe honeunef 
Be a from evap-, 


a ae 


’ pain 


tion of) 
‘bodies of 


ms dlexies imploring 
souter the living of the 
ae 
ors. ambo. demand onour o 
’s pregauce at the.soinée at Holy- 
oceasion of an addregs to be es 
t Inthion Stampeder, Lionel 


Sar 


tity of other iness. 
Dartmonth was expected.tgan 
other men who in ‘his 


He aecopted, refused, bestowed his name or his 
twenty guineas, as his discretion directed ; he neg- 
lected none, not: one, for: Captain Dastnouth was a 
»man who looked forward to the Pe mato who, bad 

plans and hopes, prospects.and ambitions. 

All these applicants and correspondents were but, 
atoms ip the: sea;of humanity, yat: he, newen foxgot 
that the. stems eonglomerated ,malke the man, end) 
that the man-is the engine whieh. propals,4be, world 
— propels the world; aud. all. the: migasy, buntersjof 
the Captain Dartmouth olass who prey, upae it. 

He was am ditions, ha bad, wealih.ip,abyndaages he 
had honour and-power—+but, he must hage moge. 

He. will marry, 20, he told ,himself.as he sipped bis 
chocolate with cool and orafty.lips, that looked inyo- 
the bottom. of the qup,as.if it were the. -battor -of 
men's hearts. He will sparry,the.Couptesa,hucille 5, 
he-bad power, but he.must have.greaser still, 

He must have power in Dagland,,in pactiameut,, 

All these might.,belp him—begging-letter svriters, 
ten-hnnters,,though,they merely added ito the votes, 
|| |be, needed, 
A knock at, the door broke the. thread, of hie 
ithonghts, He set. the coatly dainty. tay of @ ouprin, 
jits equally costly saucer, and composing bisdacestliat 
always wore @ mask, oxen £0 this. lacgueya,.said, ~~ 
iauidly: 

“ Come in.” 4 

The door Hoh apd ‘the oaptainis own mau—a 


Siena sileng, well-oiled piege of machinery Bhided; ' 


Mi Oh, #ou_are ‘back,’ . oun a Regivald Dartipawth. 


| 'S Give mae,gome, mare. 


The man glided forward, took the cup to the: 
small French ¢eontrivange, siquding gn a govsealeat 
ithe apu,of the apartment, fidledit, aad placed.is\befere) 
jhis master without a word, but with a gesturg,.f 
\devotion and respect that spoke, wemarhy Wola oss 

“ And how is Sir Obarles? 

“No better, siz,” said she diemee, maa, rite 
\Silent, shadow y,soxt,of voice, dexoid uf,all expuessions 
—as auch @ servant's shouldbe. ‘No: beter, pin; 
\indeed L was given to.understand,a little woxae,”” 

The captain frawued 

“ Whom, did: you see?” 

* Miss Goodwan/s maid, sir,’’replied the-man, 

“Miss. Goodiaan’s maid,” repeated the, captain, 
gazing thougutfully atthe cup. “ Did you apkto see)| | 
Miss. Goodman,?” 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, with the alightest) tore it 


\Shadow.of surprise inthe world thet -his.all-power- 
ful master should think it necessary to ask the ques- 
tion. ** You desired. me ito do.so if. you nemember, sir,! 
and Idid, Lagked \to.see Miss Gepdman, gud «re- 
quested the domestic to inform. her that if she were 
engaged I would willingly weit. until she: could, see 
me.” 


Soy for te te | 


ainrving Atccone|  -Aeagbedieeset madi 


Sibi do diaely to famm har 


The captain nodded approvingly. 

“And her reply ?” 

“ She sent wool to say that she wasengaged—with 
Sir Charles L learnt from the domestic—and she would 


.| not detain me.”’ 


Reginald Dartmouth made a slight gesture with 
his hands, but not so slight but that the sleek, silent 
re,| machine saw aad noted it. 

" Sob, she would not see you and gave you a mes- 

gage.” 

“Scancsly 9 message, sir, Tell Captain Dart- 
mouth’s man that Sir Charles Anderson is no betier 
ae worse--and that I am too engaged to seo 


Captain Dartmoath nodded. 
“Did you see” 

He Meg hemes gp and —_ fora 
moment iquid, dee eyes to the dark, 
thoughtful face. 

“ Did yousee auy one else, Vignes?” 

“No one, exceptivg the domestic and—I beg your 

, Sit, I had fongetfen—and the old lady, Mrs. 


hine-glide@poiselessly gt of 
the room. 


Captain Dartmouth rose from hig, black-apd@-gold 
- with lowered brows and commenced to walk tho 


arr? “Strange! Toingsqwomk round toaunoy-me. — 


shatlow-patad fool ete ena meok a 
this inopportage mamamt halo secs 
womau’s hands, St: wanes I feel 
some undefined fear, some of dreadin that 
rection. Baht wndefided indsott ‘Whatrean hap- 
pen? what can come out tha@ugh that olf maid? 
She has one old gat ihere already—Mrs. Lucas, the 
used to-rule theroast here. Hem! Did 
Wouldit not have been 
better to have peasio skept hee under 
my own eye? Bah!” he repeaged again, witha shrug 
of theshouldérs, “All is safe—all must be safe. And 
now for these letters,” 

And with a smile of cunaing that was almost de- 
ifiant upon his handsome face he strolled into tho next 
room, 

The sight of the many superscriptions set him 
thinking again. 

“Captain Dartmouth !—ght svonder how long 
we shall halt at that? Captain Dartmouth—tJount 
Dartmouth —- Lord: .Dastmouth, and, if all igo well 


4 with ‘Vitzarelli’s plans, perchance, Prince—Prince! 


Itisa-guaud title even nif italian, Grand! next to 
king—Priagel” 

W.bile-he sat-facing-his letters; repeating the magio 
word with fondteudermass, the goft gentle |knock of 
hig valet Vs taeran door: again. 

“Come im}? 

‘The maa entered, and, with.a hesitation, com. 
imenced > 

 Lam-voeng.somy te distucb you, sir, bat, indecd, 
I regret jit mueh, a@ young feHoiw--Z am: not :saro 
Whether 9 gentleman on uot--demands awéience.” 

(Mex. Migees hed /been-valet to\a Russian noble, and 
though he nsed the: arora “audience ” almost un- 
cous¢iously |he was perhaps not angonseious that the 
ring of) t:was pheasant-to. his masten’s.anrs, 

‘the wall take no refusal, and is smobstinate that I 
| have ventured to——” 

* Whatmame does sho: .gime?” asked the captain, 
ing his fivst iletser and laying itvaside, 

* Hie wil give none-—mone whatexer!” veptied the 

machine. 

Phe captain hesitated-for a moment, 

It: wasmot uqual for im :to see anonymous appli- 


canta. 

He:made this: by some inexplicabloveason or ‘inn- 
pulse an exception. 

“T will see him,” dsensaiad: 

The ivatet glided out, saxd almost instantly glided 
‘in againyabeppetaside.and allowed is young man to 
enter. 

(Captain: Dartmouth looked ap and.saw a dark face, 


| deadened and made expuessiouless by a ‘huge pair of 


\blue gpectac!es-~-spectadies such as ave-worn by: por- 
\sons afflicted with weak or diseased eyes. 

These, taken in conjunction with a deenedly red 
head of hair, and an impassive, mert mauner, were 
(net prepossessing. 

He frowned slightly, lifted another envelope and 


open. 
“You wished to seame?™ heasked as a commenco- 
iment. 

“TI did take that liberty, sir,” said the «youth, 
humbly, but with anything but a servile air, 

The captain listened for a moment, as if to #0 





echo. 
| He thought that he -recogaized the voice—yoet 
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ecarcely-the voice-he had never*heard so gruff and’ 
anmelodious aone~rather a certain something’ in 
the;accent.of the words. 

Herpat aucther question aad listened again with 
idle-ouriosity. 

© It was no liberty that T am at (provent aware of, 4 
Pray why do you wish'to gee me?” 

“Jl have vautured’to/imploreawinger view, sir;” ' 
replied the youth, ‘to ask your assistance.” 

‘he oaptain frowned. 

«‘Phe-major domo or'the butier——-"“he hinted, 

But the youth ventured ‘to Gterrapt him .with a: 
slight flush. : 

“Oh; not that kind-ofiassistanee, sir; Tate in mo 
nesdiof money or food—that isat present.” 

“Well?” asked 'thecaptain, coldly. 

The youth went on, not.glibly, and witha ‘hesite- 
tion that partook of feverish eagerness. 

“] will tell my case, sir, in as ‘few ‘words: as: pos~ 
cible, nobeven waiting to thankyou’ for -your Kind- 
ness in consenting to give me the interview.” 

‘Then, seeing evident sigus-of impatience upon the: 
wealthy captain’e feee, the youth ran on, rather 
brokenly:: 

“1 was bornin the adjciting ‘viNage—Crayford— 
born and bredithere, and ‘intended ‘fora farmer, but’ 
always ‘since, childhood hada hankering-for the sea, 
and at thirteen ran away'to the sea-eoasti. I took 
ship there 4a ship-master’s apprentice and went four 
voyages. In the third ‘I was' wrecked and Tfell'into 
the hands of foreign merchant off the Cape coast, 
who-employed me as clerk and secretary——=I[ implore | 
youto hear-me-out, sir, Being unwell-and fearing 
that the ¢limate would ‘be fatal, I ran-eway and came 
to England. T have*been’living‘in London forthree 
weeks, searching for employment, and; finding none, 
at last ventured to ‘tramp down'home, But having 
arrived here I find all my family dead, sir, dead— 
every one, ‘father, mother; and-brother—.1 only 
had one—and—and—I have no one to whom ‘I: 
could ‘apply ‘for ‘assistance. ‘Stopping at the post 
office last even ‘to rest awlifle, I teand ef you, sir; 
and of your ‘kindness of heart, aad‘was-struck, ag 
it were, al of a sudden with an ‘impulse'to find my 
way to'your presence ‘and*beg of you some place ‘in: 
the household—as groom, or—or—servant, or b 
some place about your person or-your household.’ 

The captain was astoanded, ‘but he had been a 
master of the art of concealment much ‘too’ long to 
show if. ! 

He looked as ifthe youth's tale was ae probable ' 
and credible as a tide table, and still opening his 
letters said: f 

“You were born in the next village, do you, say? 
What is your name ?” 

“Stanfield — Jéhn ‘Staufiéld, sir,” replied the 
south. 

The captain laid’ down the ‘letter ‘last glanced ‘at, | 
and fixing his eyes uppn the hideous spectacles, sail, 
with uspleasant distinctness: 

“And how much, pray, did you bring away with 
you from your last ‘master’s *” 

The-yonth started and clenche@his‘hand, bat after 
yeing the captain’s cunning face for a.moment his ° 
vwn lapsed into the old ‘impassabjjity, and, with a 
took, said: 

“Tt wagn’t the money, sit, it—was—an affair: of 
the heart.” : 

“Oh, a love affair, oh?” said the captain, leaning 
back in the chair and glancing ‘fromthe youtli to the: 
nitror, ia which his own elegant‘form and face were 
reflected. “So you made love to the master’s daugh- 
ter, el? And got whipped for jt, then, apd ran 
away?” 

The youth nodded. 

“ And you ask me.to take youinto my employ: with 
these credentials?” asked the captain, with a smile’ 
of mockery, but with a sharp inward ‘look and’ the: 
sharp thought “‘A ready tool in my power and’ 
under my thumb-sthe lad willbe useful.’ 

“Yes, sir,” sighed the youth, with ‘his gruff 
voice. 

_ “And what assurance ‘have I that:you will not fall 
in love with my valuables? ‘I have no daughter.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the youth, “ sir, | ssvear by all'I 
hold saered-——” 

The captain held up his hand. 

“My lad!” he said, with. a sneer, “I‘hatl almost’ 
felt inclined to do something for you, but the conclu- 
tion of your adjuration will decide me. I never 
believe a man who swears by all‘he ‘holds. most 
sacred. Your story is true, you say?” 

1 true, sir. “Would t could give you some 
proof.’” 

“Hem,” said the captain, eyeing him, and’ then 
glaucing at his letters. “ You can—snch as it is,” 
he replied, with a smile. “You were a clerk and 
Secretary, yon say; can yon speak and write 
Vrench 2” 

The youth hesitated a moment. 


\eyes.an 





“Not so fluently as I could wish, but, sir, try me, 


I'implore, I know something of French and italian, 
I have learnt of the sailors, and——~”’ 

Captain’ Dartmouth flung ‘him a letter, 

“Translate that.” 

‘The youth took it up with a hand partiedlarly 
smell wud particularly brown, and after hesitating a 
moment: read with « fair-aecent and tolerably free’ 
translation. 

“And this” 

Aud he-threw him a shott note of ‘the coune—| 
simply an invitation, 

‘This also the youth translated. 

Thatis passable,” said the captain, after a mo- 
ment’s ‘consideration. “‘Now let me see a specitnen-of 
your secretaryship. Anewer me those two letters. T 
aceept the first, which requests my name as director’; 
I refuse the secondi” 

The youth took up a pen; and, after reading the 
letters, wrote'‘in a clear, rownd but clerkly hand | the 
answers properly worded and phrased. 

Reginald Dartmouth glanced at them, aud then, 
still holding ‘them iu his'hand, said, with a cruel 
smile: 

“ How'long ware you ‘bound to the gentleman ‘from 
whom you escaped ?” 

John Stanfield thought for.a moment, then with a 
lowered head said: 

“Seven years.” 

“And how ‘much of' that apprenticeship do you. 
leave uncompleted ?” 

“Three, sir,” replied the youth. 

“Three !’’ repeated’Reginald Dartmouth. “Sol! 
Are you aware, my young friend; that the punishment’ 
our law inflicts upon'a runaway apprentice is a matter 
of twenty stripes and'some years’ imprisonment ?” 

The youth started and stared for a moment. 

The captain went on: 

“And that if I did my duty I should ‘hand you 


over to the nearest magistrate to be retmrned to your ’| J 


unfortunate master?” 

“Oh, sir, sir, [inplore—T entreat'!” spitt the youth, 
piteously dropping. on ‘his’ knees ‘before the cruel face 
and ‘holding up. the small brown hands imploringly. 

“Well—well———""" muttered the good captain, with 
asmile, “I am too soft-hearted, my young friend. 
Get up ; ['am inclined to give you a trial. Will you 
show mes little gratitude—you ought to be grate- 
ful? > 

“Oh, I will, sir—I will—T am.” 

“ Good,” nodded the captain, lounging to the table, 
‘“T will take you into my service as you requested, 
informing * bn as Ido so that I never forgive any’ 
servant and never forget one—you understand me ?' 
Dishonesty, falsehood, bad faith—ay, one slip only— 
is unpardonable. I never forgive, Should you repeat 
the mistake you made with your formor employer J, 
unlike ‘lim, shall not rest antil you grein juil and. 
on the road to the gallows. ‘No words, please. 
Stand here. These letters:reqnire answeriug. ‘The 
purports of their replies I dot down in the corper of" 
each, You will amplify them as in the samples here 
in my hand and leave them gpen for my signature. 
When that is done go igto the next room and wait’ 
till [ want and send for you,” 

‘The youth mgrmured_a respectful assent, took his 
seat at the desk and commenced with his‘task,, 

Reginald Dartmouth leaned against the mantel- 
shelf—all carved and gilded in‘ Louis Quatorze style— 
lighted a cigar and for a few moments watched the 
apt fingers as‘they ‘flew across the page. 

Then with the one word ““ Remember” and a 
glance from his dark eyes that said much more—to 
wit “ You are in my power—do not forget it!’strolled 
from the room. 

The secretary waited until uis master’s languid’ 
footsteps died away'in the distance of the huge marble 
jhall, and then with a suddenness that shook the gilt 
‘table, started to-his feet, snatched off the disfiguring, 
jand bin ng spectacles, and said, with flashing 

voice hushed and intense ‘but anything 
but gr: 

“You deep-dyed villaiv, I will have you in my 
toils!” 

* . * * * 
There never was so discreet a servant as John 


\Stanfield. 


Vignes, the machine-like valet, could not be more 
noiseless, serpent-like and silent, 

The impassive, blue-spectacled secretary was more 
like a shadow than a human being—nray, more than 


once when he was seen, by mere chance, by some of 


the guests gliding nviselessly along to or from. sgme 
misson of the all-powerful captaia, the guests wan- 
dered and jokingly asked if he really were Jife and 
substance or shadow and phantom, 

He seemed deaf and dumb as well as almost, sight- 
less, as he was supposed to be. 

He turned his head neither to the right nor left if he 


‘was met on staircase or terrace, but was always to be 


seen, when he was seen, with lowered head, impas- 
give, expressionless face. looking straight before him, 





ag if the responsibility of the captain’s correspon- 
dence, and the captain’s secrets, perhaps, were weigh- 
jing down or lifting him up and carrying him far 
away from the mundane world, 

My’ lady, the connutess, who was observant and 
quick, one day noticed this shadowy secretary, and, 
jturning to her devoted adorer and slave, Reginald 
{Dartmouth, the shadow’s master, said, with that 
smite which always lit up her face whenever she ad- 
\dressed him : 

* Captain, ‘have you'a mute'in your service, or is 
ithat lad a mystery ?” 

“ ‘Mystery, countess !” repeated the captain, in the 
soft, gentle, love-aceented tones in which ‘he always 
addresged ‘the beaatiful countess. No mystery, I 
assure'yon ; he-is avery honest and very good fellow. 
Rather quiet, perhaps, but.it isan advantage to him. 
He ‘has,a great deal to do, and I must im fairness to 
\bim say he does it: well.” 

Dhe countess inclined her head. 

Before he had finished his reply the beautiftl wo- 
man had lost all interest, had indeed‘almost forgotten 
her question. 

The far-away, absent, dteamy look had settled upon 
\herface eguin; and brooded there to torment ani'per- 
plex the man by her side. 

Mystery! Ay, he was’ almost inclined to turn 


| round upono'her and ask what mystery dwelt within 


her‘heart'and shadowed ‘itself through her eyes. 

Mystery! ‘Reginald Dartmouth was a clever man 
—a wondrously astute, heart-reading man—but he 
hed not read the soul of ‘the beautiful Italian, As 
yet Lueille, Countess 'Vitzarelli, was a mystery, a 
deep, unsolvable mystery. 

‘* Countess,” he said, anxious to retain avd’ keep 
awuke jher interest even in his shadowy secretary, 
“you shall satisfy your curiosity, if I dare call your 
passing interest by so strong: a name—lI will call him. 

n! 


The youth, who‘had reached the endof the terrace 
upon which the countess and his master were sitting, 
bythe time these words ‘had passed, looked round 
with @ start of attention as the name reachetl hie 
ears, and with-a half-bow came'slowly back aud stood’ 
jim front of hts master. 

(To be. continued.) 


—————XX_——_Sa_ 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Awthor of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

Bos Wremer had experienced Charley Gale’s 
“waxing” power before that, and seeing that he had 
so stout an ally as Jerry among the canal boys, he 
proceeded to retire from the field with more rapidity 
than grace, 

But, the canal boys hooted at him,.and he was met 
and. stopped by a large reinforcement of fellow 
drivers, big and small. 

“What's the matter, Bob?” they asked, 

Bob stopped and faced around bravely. 

‘*Tt's that ewell,”he said, “He’s mad ’cause I 
changed hats with ’m. As if that was any hari! 
As ifeverybody didn’t change hats when they could 
|git a better one.” 

The boys laughed at the idea of any one getting 
mad at a change of hats, and Bob’s partizans eugou- 
raged him, as he was bareheaded, to go into the sivell 
jand take the hat that was-his. 

This proposal suited the Innocent’s ideas, exactly, 
and, encouraged by the loud assurances of backing, 
he advanced, toward’ his old-time enemy. 

“Save yer clothes, Charley. ll do the fightin’ !” 
| roared Jerry, bouncing forward, and Bob retreated to 
| his frieuds, 

‘* Wait,” said Charley, stepping between the two 
crowds, ‘There ‘is no need of fighting. I want to 
speak to Bob Wigmer—gomething it may be to 
his advantage.” 

* ‘That’s it,” “ Listen to ’m, Bob!” “ Hé talks like 
a hand-organ!”’ cried several of the crowd. 

“Bah ?” exclaimed some of the.disappointed ones, 
“The one’s afraid, and the other daresu’t.” 

“I don’t want ta fight with you neither, Gale,” 
said Bob, coming forward and holding out his dirty 
hand, which Charley took. “You mustn’t be riled 
at my takin’ yer things, If you go on.the canal with 
things like them, somebody’s bountl to have ’em. 
When I went drivin? fust they took my hat, and 
jacket, and’ shoes, and didu’t leave me nothin’ but my 
shirt an’ pants. Yer on’y safe here when ye haven't 
anything worth stpalin’.” 

The boys all laughed at this pathetic declaration ; 
and Charley, looking around the jolly, half-naked 
crowd, could readily believe the Innocent’s words, 

“ Never mind that—don’t speak of it!” he said. 
“That's all past, I want to, talk of something else,” 

But Bow was full, and continued to overtlow. 





“ Asides, if I did rob ye, I didn’t mash yer head as 
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I might a done; andif I hadn’t brought Jerry, there, 
Moggridge would a knifed you.” 

The crowd were disgusted to see a peace-making 
where they had expected a fight, and dispersed ra- 
pidly, most of them going inthe direction in which 
the prisoner had been taken. 

“ Come,” said Jerry, ‘1’m hungry, You two fellers 
can talk as ye go.” 

He was doubtless as anxious to examine his spoils 
as he was tosatisfy his appetite. 

Charley and Bob followed: him toward the tow- 
path. 

“I’m glad Moggridge’s nabbed agin,” said Bob. 
“A feller’ll have some peace now.” 

Charley turned and looked at him inquiringly. 

‘** What do you know about Moggridge ?” he asked. 
“ What had he to do with you?” 

“ He was allus a-chasin’ me all ever and frighten- 
ing my life out, and goin’ to knife me if I peached on 
him, jest as he was you. ’Twas him druv me from 
home to take to the canal. I thought I'd got out of 
his clutches, an’ yesterday he met me on the tow- 
path an’ pulled me off of my mule.” 

“What for? What's the meaning of it?’ asked 
Charley, with more eagerness than he allowed toap- 
pear. 

“ He an’ dad’s acquainted,” answered Boh, “ and 
they got something atween them that they’re allus 
a-whisperin’ about. They say there’s lot’s o’ money 
in it, and they want to mix me up in it; but I sez 
No, Iknow the way Moggridge gits his money.” 

“T should think ye did,” said Jerry, “and his 
watches too, by the way you went for Charley’s last 
night.” 

“ You'd a done the same,” cried Bob, sulkily. 

“Course I would. But did ye ever hear me preach 
as if I wouldn't ?” 

“ Go on,” said Charley, nudging Bob. 

“T didn’t want to git into prison along th Mog- 
gridge,” resumed the Innocent. “I hate prisons— 
they don’t agree with me. I got enough o’ them 
that time that your schoolmaster got me sent to one 
for ten days. So, when they wouldn’t let me alone, 
but began clouting and kicking me to get me to go 
into their game, I give them leg-bail and hooked 
it.” 

“ What was their scheme?” asked Charley. 

“ Some robbery, I s’pose,” was the answer. 

‘ “Have you no idea of where or how it was to be 
one?” 

“ All I know is that they had a bundle of old papers 
that Muggy stole from some place; and they tried 
to make me believe that they was about me; and 
they tried to make me believe that I wasn’t dad's 
child, and that my name wasn’t Bob, as if I didn’t 
_— who I was as well as them; but I wasn’t so 
soft,” 

Jerry laughed, and Charley, stopping him impa- 
tiently, asked : 

“ What name did they say was yours — did you 
hear ?” 

“Can't mind. Never had a good head for names, 
and I would not listen to that. I sez to them, 
‘Fancy I know my name,’ sez I—‘ it’s Bob Wigwer,’ 
I sez, ‘and it ain’t a-goin’ to be nothin’ else.’ ” 

Charley was excited by this conversation, but he 
kept silent. 

He was certain that he was now walking by the 
side of the boy whom Moggridge had declared to be 
the true son of the murdered captain, and the heir of 
the Galton estates—the boy whose place in the world 
he had occupied so long. 

He could hardly reconcile himself to the thought 
that they who had met and quarrelled so often as 
strangers should have had their fates linked together 
in infancy, that this coarse-minded, untutored, half- 
clothed boy could be the heir to wealth and refine- 
ment, 

Was it possible he wondered that mere lack of 
cultivation could reduce him to the level of Bob Wig- 
— or the possession of it raise Bob Wigmer to 

is 

Li Bob,” 

That was the very name Moggridge had insisted 
on calling him, and, as he thought of that, the con- 
vict’s words came to his mind, 

“The other one’s jist as miserable as you're stuck 
up—jist what you'd a been only for me.” 

His pity rose for the injured boy. Yet he had his 
doubts too. He remembered Mr. Weldon’s words 
about his resemblance to Captain Galton, and thought 
of his own dissimilarity to the escaped convict, while 
it needed no very great stretch of imagination to 
catch resemblances in speech and person between 
Moggridge and Bob. Besides, if Bob was the real heir, 
why should Moggridge wish to force him to believe 
so after commitiiug a great fraud to disinherit him? 
No, Bob Wigmer must be Moggridge’s own child. 

But then, on the ether hand, if Charley was the 
real Galton, why should Moggridge be so desirous of 

rutting him in possession of his father's wealth? 





The answer sprang to his lips in the convict’s own 
words. 

““B-cause you'd be easy proved, and I'd share the 
fortune [’ve worked for.” 

Then his early remembrances of his sunny home, 
and of the fair being whom he had always dreamt of 
as his mother puzzled him. That could not have 
been the hut of an alligator hunter—she could never 
have been the wife of a man like Moggridge. Still 
it was very perplexing, and his head whirled with 
the conflict of ideas as he went along. 

“Charley Somethin’s the name they was wantin’ 
to call me,” suddenly exploded Bob, and the words 
went to the hearer’s heart like a charge of shot, for 
he remembered how Crittles and his wife had trained 
Peter to assume the name of Charles whenever the 
cloaked stranger came to visit them. 

As the lightning displays the form of a night- 
cloud before unseen this flash lit up the behaviour 
of Crittles, which had hitherto been so dark, The 
wily pettifogger having obtained possession of the 
secret of these papers and his ward’s importance, had 
struck upon the daring villany of substituting his own 
son for the real heir of these far-away estates. 

With the father dead and the only man who could 
dispute the heir’s identity in a prison, or a state of 
outlawry, what bar was there to quiet possession ? 
If trouble did loom up it would be easy for the heir 
by his lawyer’s advice to change the immoveable acres 
into hide-away-able funds. 

To be sure it was a very foolish and daring game 
fora lawyer. Charley thought a good lawyer would 
not have attempted it. But Ezra Orittles was not a 
good lawyer — and “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” The folly of the scheme was his own—the 
daring was his wife’s. 

That was it all in a nut-sheil. 

The escape of Moggridge from prison had some- 
what disarranged the Crittles plan, but ten to one 
that on their disappearance they had gone to farther 
its accomplishment. What was more natural, when 
Moggridge had discovered the lawyer’s scheme and 
recovered the papers by his burglary at Weldon’s 
than that he, being the important identifier, should 
dream of substitution in his own interest ? 

That was the whole mystery—dark as midnight 
hitherto, now plain as a cypher when he held the 
key. He wondered that he had not seen through it 
before. He was as much pleased at his present 
acuteness as he was ashamed of his past dulness. 
Thero was a pride in being at least the person to 
ferret out the secret that had caused so much per- 
plexity, and become the establisher of his own rights. 
The world became brighter at the thought, hope 
sprang to life again, aad the image of Pinky Weldon 
came smilingly forward from the shadow land into 
which it had been receding during the last twenty- 
four hours of gloom. 

“ Where are these old papers you spoke of ?” he 
asked, turning to Bob Wigmer. “ Does your father 
keep them ?” 

“ No, catch Muggy Moggridge giving them into 
anybody’s hands but his own, Father’s worked 
hard enough to git them in his clutches, but it’s no 
go. Mogg sez he was tricked ouce by trustin’ to 
some other person, an’ he isn’t a-goin’ to be hocussed 
again.” 

“But where did he generally put them for safe 
keeping ?” 

“ fle ginerally carried them with him. Ginerally 
means always, don’t it?” 

Jerry turned with a laugh, and gave Charley a 
knowing look. 

Charley started, for he remembered the black wal- 
let which Moggridge had taken out of his pocket 
and replaced, and also Jerry’s transfer of the con- 
vict’s property just before the constable arrive. 
There was great significance in Jerry’s look to him. 
Bob did not seem to notice it, but stepped from their 
direct course to pick up the dilapidated hat which 
he had kindly left for Charley’s wear the night before. 

“ That’s right, my beauty,”’ roared Jerry. “ Nothin’ 
like taking to the old stock when the new slips 
through your fingers.” 

Bob didn’t seem to relish the joke, for, glancing 
at the speaker with a malicious look, he said: 

“T bet I hold on to the next I git.” 

They breakfasted at a half-way houso at Jerry’s 
expense, The cross captain had saved that free-and- 
easy genius the trouble of robbing him by paying 
him his wages and asking him affectionately never 
to let him see his face again. 

This half-way house on the crowded level was a 
miserable sort of boat chandlery, having aa over- 
grown barn attached, with a wisp of hay on a long 
pole projecting from its front to let all concerned 
know that provender was sold there. 

Bob Wigmer very earnestly invited Charley and 
Jerry after breakfast to sleep off the past night’s 
fatigue. The stoppage, he had learned, was caused 





by a breach in the embankment of the canal on the 











next level, which wouldn’t be repaired for several 
days, so they might as well take it easy. 

Charley felt so worn out that he could have slept 
ou a pile of stones, but he did not like the idea of 
sharing the general couch in the hay-loft ; for, plea- 
sant as it was to contemplate the canal boys as pre- 
sent examples of self-reliance and hardy perseverance 
and future capitalists, they were not» desirable as 
bed-fellows, 

“ You go and take a snovze yerself,” said Jerry. 
“ We'll be after ye. Charley and me wants to talk 
business, I’m as sleepy as an owl, and I'll pile in 
directly.” 

Bob left the shop, and Jerry, after watching him 
out, went to the door and saw him enter the barn. 
Then he returned to Charley in the little dingy room 
where they had breakfasted. 

“Now, Charley, my boy,” he said. “Let's see 
what we've made of this spec.” 

Charley started, flushed red, and grew very un- 
easy, as he saw his companion pull out Moggridge’s 
dirk, aud then a knife, tobacco, and some money, and 
lay them on the table in a business-like manner. 
It was a new and strange sensation for him to be 
thus made partner in a robbery against his will, 
and it was as unpleasant as it was strange. 

“No, Jerry,” he said, hurriedly rising from his 
seat, “Tcan’t have anything to do with this. I 
have different notions on these matters to you.” 

Jerry looked at him and laughed. : 

“ Sit down!” he said. “What's the matter with 
you? Ain’t these things mine by right? Didn’t L 
flop him ? Let the constables take the reward. If I'd 
got that they would have confiscated these. And 
I'm glad now I got ahead of them. I'm glad for 
your sake, Charley, ’cozI believe them papers ye 
talked of may be found somewhere upon this child’s 
person.  Sitdown.” 

Charley sat down. His anxiety made him forget 
his scruples, 

“I s’pose you wonder why I’ve took such a likin” 
to you, Charley,” said Jerry, scoringon the greasy 
table with the dirk. “I'll tell you. It was because 
you trusted me—because, when you met me in the 
dark and hadn’t even seen my face, you wasn’t. 
afraid to tell me you liad money, and you'd sooner 
pay for my supper than have me steal yours, That 
was it, Charley. I knew from that you was good- 
hearted ani plucky, and I said I’d travel with you. 
They call me a hard case, but I’ll never go back on 
any one that trusts me, It makes a thief of me to doubt 
mo. Well, if I travel with a feller, we're on snooks, 
and you've jest as good a right to half o’ this as 
me. 


Charley very rapidly disclaimed all partnership in. 
tho spoils, and thanked the generous Jerry for his 
gool will. Hehinted his anxiety to learnif the im- 
portant papers were among the prizes. This mado 
Jerry laugh. 

Of course you know more in your little finger 
than I doin my whole carcase, but it does puzzle 
me to know how people’s consciences will let them 
steal papers with writing on every chance they get 
and, if the paper’s printed like a bank note, it’s a 
dreadful crime to bone it, and they take on awful at 
the thoughts of it.” 

“ But those written papers that this man had I have 
every reason to believe belong to me,”’ said Charley ; 
and then, in answer to Jerry’s surprised look of in- 
quiry, he ran rapidly over his whole story, with his 
doubts and his conflicting opinions, his hopes and 
fears. 


He found Jerry an excellent listener, and his late 
accumulation of ideas flowed forth in full con- 
fidence. 


Jerry “ pooh-poohed ’’ the idea of any relationship 
existing Cie Charley and Moggridge, and 
laughed heartily at the idea of Bob Wigmer being 
the son of a gentleman, or putting on the style of a 
wealthy man. 

“ Bob is like myself,”” he said, “ He's only wealthy 
when he has a good square meal in him, and he’ll 
never be gentle till he’s in his coffin, But that’s not 
them blessed papers that’s been playing football so 
long.” 

He produced tho black wallet which Charley had 
before seen, from between his shirt and his body, 
and opened it. 

Charley gave a cry of joy and eagerly snatched 
the well-remembered packet tied with the dingy tape- 

With trembling hands he undid the tying and 
spread the papers on the table. 

“To Charles Quillington, Esq.,” he read ona large 
yellow envelope, and lifting it he found that it had 
already been opened, 

He paused a moment before drawing forth the en 
closure, doubtful of the propriety of his reading what 
was addressed to another. 

But he thought that other hands had broken the 
sacredness of this seal, and other eyes bad scanned 





the contents, 
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He was more deeply interested than any other 
could possibly be, and why should he hesitate? He 
drew it forth and found that it was dated some time 
back. It read: 

“My Dgar, WroncED Frrenp,—You will be as- 
tonished to read anything coming from me, after the 
mannerin which we parted. The demon of jealousy 
-was in me then, and I was lost toall feeling but brutal 
anger. 

eT know now my folly and my fault, and I hasten 

to make all the reparation in my power. That is so 
little, so very little, that I should be delicate in ad- 
dressing you but that my sense of duty urges me to 
do justice to your pure friendship and to the fair fame 
of her who was dearer to me than my life. We are 
now upon the eve of a great battle, and when this 
meets your eye I may be among the silent thousands. 
It would be no delicacy, but cowardice unworthy of 
s solder, to leave my wrong to live and let the truth 
sink with my blood. 

** We have been the unwitting puppets of a schemer 

-my own cousin, Manuel La Rosa. 

“Good Heaven! How blind a dupe I have been. 
“Twas he awaked my yw by speaking of your 
love of her, and hinting that it was my wealth alone 
that gained my suit, that she still loved you although 
‘her hand was mine. 

“ He found a willing listener. Not content with 
hinting he threw his subtle proofs into my way. 
Proofs! pure inventions, though I believed them 
true. It was the greatness of my love that crazed 


me. 

“You know the consequences of my frenzy. Our 
boy was stolen ; twas I that paid the thief—TI.a Rosa 
planned the theft—I fled the home whence happi- 
ness had fled—La Rosa urged me on—I tried to mur- 
der you—La Rosa prompted me. He was my evil 
= at whose beck came every misery to crush me 

own, 

“ And yet I thought him honest ; I thought him as 
jealous of my honour as myself. I listened to him 
and smiled upon him, such bitter smiles as misery 
had left me. You wonder at my folly and laugh at 
this confession. You ask his purpose. ‘Twas but 
aday or two ago I learned it. But that I was 
blinded by my jealousy I might have seen it long ago. 
‘His purpose was my wealth, to remove me and my 
offspring from his way. 

“* My hand trembles with agitation as I write. The 
other day when passing through a copse upon the 
tearward outskirts of our camp a soldier sprang upon 
me and tried to stab me to the heart. By Heaven’s 
mercy I drew my sword in time to strike tho weapon 
from his hand and seized him by the throat. Judge 
‘my surprise on finding that it was Moggridge, the 
man I had hired to steal my boy away, my accom- 
Pplice in the torture of the heart I loved. 

“With my sword-point at his heart I demanded 
the meaning of this murderous attempt. Trembling 
with fear of death he begged for mercy, and con- 
fessed that Manuel La Rosa had hired him to kill 
me, and had promised him the freehold of his farm 
when he should get possession of my property. My 
blood boiled, my brain seemed to be on fire. I cast 
aside the hireling stabber and rushed to find the mur- 
4erous traitor. 

““T now knew the bent of all his schemes and the 
friendship that made him cast aside his cowardice 
and join the army to be near me. I did not find him. 
He was not in his tent nor with his company. I was 
called to head-quarters, 

“My passion moderated as I went, and I was glad 
Thad not met him. I should have shot him. Now 
I should let him live until the serpent tongue that 
ad traduced my wife should vindicate her fame. I 
should force him at the sword point to right the 
wrongs he had led me to commit. 

“TI saw bim at the general’s quarters. He seemed 
surprised at my appearance. The pallor of guilt was 
on his face, and his eyes quailed with terror when he 
saw the vengeance that gleamed in mine. I must 
‘watch him lest he evade me. 

“I would drag him now to the home he blighted, 
to the justification of you and Lena, but that we 
are ordered to advance—the enemy waits to give us 
battle—I cannot leave the front. ~ First the honour 
of my country—then hers, 

“ Hitherto I have been reckless of my fate. I al- 
‘ost prayed for death. Now that I have a mission 
to perform I hope Heaven may spare me from 
the coming carnage. Moggridge has just come 
to thank me for my mercy, to beg forgiveness and 
pledge his faith tome. He seems very penitent, but 
it may be assumed. 

“Thank Heaven, my boy is safe. I was wise 
enough to keep the secret of his lodging-place in my 
own bosom. I shall reveal it to you, that you may 
be a friend to him if I should fall in this conflict. I 
4s} you to be a guardian to him, for the sake of our 
= friendship and your love of Lena. I aw 

C 





“T shall finish this before morning—the canonade 
has opened—it is unexpected—the enemy is advanc- 
ing. If I should fall——” 

Thelast words were scrawled very hastily, and the 
sor termination spoke suggestively to the young 
reader, é 

It brought to his imagination the wild confusion 
of a surprise, the thunder of guns, and above and 
through all the voice of the self-accusing writer giv- 
ing forth commands. 

(To be continued.) 








THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


—>——_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tue courtyard of the madhouse was scarcely half 
a dozen feet below the window of Lady Florence’s 
cell, and the man who proposed the rescue seemed to 
climb up and down the wall like a cat, 

Ae soon as the decision of the captives was an- 
nounced by Annette his head popped below the case- 
ment with the rapidity of thought. It speedily re- 
appeared again, with the shoulders and arms belong- 
ing toit. He had sume bright tools in his hands— 
little pincers and saws and centre-bits: and with 
these he instantly went to work upon the tough bars 
of the casement with the rapidity and noiselessness 
of a skilful hand. One after one they were loosened 
and silently passed in to Annette, who laid them 
softly upon the couch, and the passage to liberty and 
the rational world was free. 

Lady Florence was first passed through and low- 
ered into the court by the strong but respectful arm 
of the rough deliverer, Annette next. 

* Follow me, and do not speak, as you value liberty 
and life!” muttered the man; and he silently led the 
way toward the wall at the lower extremity of the 
courtyard. ,° gu, 

The wall was at least four yards high, but the 
rescuer reached its summit with the ease of aleopard’s 
leap. One after another the escaped captives were 
dragged up and over the wall and lowered to the 
ground outside, their rescuer silently dropping down 
beside them, 

But the fall tothe marsh side had been so sudden 
and severe as to startlea slight scream from Florence; 
and their rough friend, with a low mutter of caution, 
drew them into the shadow of the wall, 

He had scarcely done so before one of the armed 
keepers, who constantly kept guard around the mad- 
house, came running around the angle. He saw them 
in an instant, and was about to raise the alarm when 
the rescuer sprang upon him like a tiger, felling him 
to the earth and fastening his fingers upon his throat 
with a deadly grip. 

The keeper tried to reach his weapons, aud 
struggled with his limbs, 

But the grip tightened upon his throat, slowly, 
slowly, but ever tightening, until the hidieus stran- 
gulation was complete and all was still, 

The two wom:n had gazed, with unspeakable 
horror, upon this drea iful scene ; and their deliverer 
hurried them away. 

“Come!” he muttered, hoarsely ; * come!” 

And they mechanically followed him out into the 
mists of the desolate marsh, 

“Oh, Heaven, sir,” at length gasped Lady Flo- 
rence, who appeared impelled forward by some super- 
natural agency rather than her own. “You must 
have killed that man!” 

“Yes, yes!”” was the dogged reply. “It’s a bad 
job, but couldn’t be helped. On, on! we baven’t far 
to go.” 

Weakened by their cruel imprisonment, the 
strength of both Florence and her maid was fast 
failing them, and they knew not whither they were 
being led, but they bore up, and sped on. 

At length the forms of some men and horses loomed 
up throngh the moon-silvered fogs; and their guide 
gave a shout, e 

He had scarcely done so when two of the men 
started from the Lorses and ran towards them. 

“Florence, Florence! Oh, Florence!” cried one of 
the men, with a wild, startling joy in his voice. 
* Florence !” 

“Ralph! Oh, Ralph !” screamed poor Lady Flo- 
rence, tottering forward, with stumbling steps and a 
reeling brain. 

The next instant she swooned in the arms of Ralph 
Romney. 

Almost at the same instant, but with far more 
healthfal exclamations of greeting, little Aanette was 
locked in the strong embrace of Doctor Gipsajokar. 

When Florence awoke from her swoon, which was 
of brief duration, she found herself seated before her 
lover on horseback, and with her head pillowed upon 
his broad chest, 

She had suffered so much, the reaction of her pre- 
sent safety was so mighty, that she did not think of 


lifting her head from its generous pillow, as she 
might have done under other circumstances. 

“ Where are you taking me to, dear Ralph ?” she 
murmured, dreamily. 

“Home, home! to love and life and safety, Oh, 
my beloved!” exclaimed Ralph, beside himself with 
rapture at the tone of endearment with which she ad- 
dressed him. 

His own tone recalled her to herself, aud she would 
have raised her head and wi(:.drawo her arms, but 
she was too weak to do so. So she remained as 
she was, and perhaps we can pardon her if she did 
so with a véry comfortable resignation. 

The horse was travelling over the spongy surface 
of the marsh with great speed. 

Without lifting her head, but by merely turning 
her eyes, Lady Florence could see that the Boscom) 
nearest to them was Doctor Gipsajoker, with little 
Annette io his arms. 

The latter, instead of taking affairs so sentimen- 
tally as her mistress, was having with her lover a 
very lively chat, in what was apparently tho gipsy 
dialect. 

Florence could see the rough form of her deliverer, 
also mounted, a little farther away; and from the 
heavy thud of hoofs directly bebiud and around she 
rightly conjectured that they were also accompanied 
by some of the mounted servants of the Romney es- 
tate. 

“ Why are all going at such a terrific rate of speed, 
Ralph ?” murmured Lady Florence. 

“Hush! it is nothing, dear!” he muttered, draw- 
ing the riding cloak, in which he had muflled her, 
still closer about her form. 

“ But why, I say ?” she exclaimed, pettishly. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he replied, with some hesi- 
tation ; “we are pursued.” 

* Pursued!” 

Tn spite of his gentle effort to prevent her she now 
found strength enough to raise her head and look 
back over his shoulder, 

They had passed the region of the denser mists, 
and the strong moonlight silvered everything. 

Yes; scarcely a quarter of a mile in their rear 
thirty or forty horses were plunging over the marsh, 
She could now hear their cries and see them madly 
lashing their horses’ flanks, 

“ Ralph—are—are they Lord Falkland’s men in 
vursuit?” faltered Lady Florence, gazing into her 
lover’s eyes. 

‘* By no means, Florence. They all belong to that 
dreadful establishment from which we have happily 
torn you forever, They often have to gallop after 
escaped prisoners, I have been told.” 

“ Prisoners!” she said, still looking him in the 
eyes. “Aren’t most of them mad people confined 
there ?” 

“ Three-fourths of them confined there, I truly 
b lieve, are no more mad than were you!”’ he ex- 
‘lauimed, straining her still closer to his embrace. 

But she persisted in looking back over his shoul- 


der, 

“ Will they overtake us, Ralph ?”’ 

“ Never !’’ he cried, with a laugh which contained 
and afforded a world of confidence. 

“But, if my eyes do not deceive me, they are cer- 
tainly gaining on us, Ralph.” 

“TI don’t doubt it, and would rather have it so,” 
he replied ; “for we are nearing that portion of the 
marsh between the littie creek and my own estates, 
whose sloughs and ditches will give their inexperi- 
ence sufficient trouble to make them turn back as 
soon as Providence will permit them. Ha!” he 
added, “there we are already! Hold hard for the 
wide leap at the creek, dear !” 

The noble steeds rose at the leap almost simul- 
taneously, passing over the other obstacles in the 
way with the utmost ease, they were so well ac- 
quainted with the marshes. - 

Numerous cries of dismay caused them to turn, 
when they beheld the pursuing party in decided dis- 





order, Some half a dozen of the steeds had refused 


| the leap at the edge of the creek, pitching their 


riders headforemost into the muddy shallows, Others 
were stuck fast or floundering desperately among 
little pits and trenches, with which the ground was 
beset ; and it was very likely that, inasmuch as none 
of them would be ab.e to: make much headway, all 
would ultimately be compelled to return. 

*Come,” said Ralph Romney, “I think there is 
no fear of any farther pursuit.” d 

And the party once more moved briskly on, bet 
more leisurely than before. 

“Do you not fear Lord Falkland will try and force 
mo from your protection, dear Ralph ?” said Lady Flo- 
rence ; and now, though she might have mustered 
sufficient strength to raise her head and withdraw her 
arms from encircling him, she did nothing of the 
kind—perhaps through an absence of mind, spring- 
ing out of pure weariness. 





*¢ While I am in Romuey Manor House, dear Flo- 
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rence, I do not fear'the power ofany noble in County 
Kent,” said Rulph Romney, proudly. ‘ I-can muster 
enough yeomen to defend me strevessfully ayainst all 
the ruffians Falkland can briug to the attack. At 
auy rate, my own arm would be multiplied fifty fold 
in’ a figlit for you.” 

They were a little in advanee'of the rest, and he 
seized the opportunity to bend his head, and impriut 
a passionvate kiss apon her pate forehead, 

She shirauk a little and marmured a protest, but 
Only preveuted a répetition’ ef the boldness by bary- 
ing ler face still deeper into his bosom, where it 
might blush unseen. 

When she lifted it egain-a4tinill of pleadere ‘darted 
through her feeble frame; for they had quitted the 
marshes for the wooded lands, and she saw’ the little 
cainp-fires of Mother Jadith’s’ gipsy encanipment 
twinkling through the copses: Bat sense of utter 
security, a sweetuess she had never knowu before, 
britshed her like the pintious of a: dream of peace, 
when, just at the gray of dawn, they swept ap the 
voble aveuue leadiug to Romuey Manor House. 

“No,” she murmured ; “ no, dear Ralph, I feel that 
éven his vengeance will not ‘puree ‘me here.” 

~ Fear not’ that it will, dear, dear Florence!” said 
lie. And then he edded, mutteringly, more as: if 
speaking to kimself: “Pe tell’the trath, L scarcely 
believe that his lordship will speedily be informed: of 
your escape. Those madhouse fellows wil! fear his 
vengeance so mueh they will be likely te keep ft a 
secret as long as possible.” 

The best and most comfortable apartments in the 
Mauor had been prepared in anticipation of the suc- 
cess of the rescue, To these Lady Florence and her 
maid were at once condacted by the geuial old house- 
keeper, in whose immediate care they were placed. 
Medical attendance was at-hand, aud everythiug in 
readiness to restore the sufferers to heaith and 
strevgth. 

The recovery of the hardy Annette was. effected 
very quickly, and she was enabled:todevote herself 
once more to her mistress, whose restoration was 
necessarily niuch slower, 

{t was many days before she began ‘to resume any- 
thing like her cheerfulness and-beauty. 

Duriag this period she had. many interviews with 
Ralph, which afforded him an opportunity of making 
@x planations, a8 well as of making love, which latter 
itis needless-to say he improved to the béat of his 
ability. 

He eaid that, directly after his restoration to his 
rights, through the medium of the unfortunate Cap- 
tain Diggs, imperative business had cailed him to 
London, where he had beén detained many Jays, not 
@reamiug that the wicked Baron of Falkiand ‘lowers 
would meditate any farther villany agaist his kins- 
woman, He had returned to Romuey Manor with 
the‘intention of using the frst opportunity to abduct 
ber from the castle, when he was horror-stricken to 
leavn-that she bad been ‘found insane, and: sent.to the 
madhouse of the marsh. He immediately suspected 
that a foul trick had been played; and in this sus- 
picion he was cOnfirmed by Dr, Gipsajoker. The 
latter had also been to London, in-an effort to do. some- 
thiug for his unfortunate kinsman, Captain Diggs, of 
tiger-slaying and other fame. ‘ogether with the 
doctor (who luckily stifl. rut#ined the coufidence of 
the conspirators at the: oastie) le lad immediately 
got up a hasty party, from among, his'own yeomen, 
to efiect her rescue. They had accordingly pro- 
ceeded, armed to the teeth, to the madhouse vicinity, 
determining, if necessary, to force the superintendent 
to stitvender the keaysof the cella, and go through 
the eutire bedlam until they should find the object 
of their search, While deliberating. upon: the marsh 
they had fallen in with the poor fellow who had 
effected his own release, and. the result was as. has 
been narrated. 

“ But why, Ralph, haveyou not informed my god- 
father, the Harl of Glenmorgbn, of the horrible treat- 
ment to which I have been subjected?” exclaimed 
Florence. “Be sure he:has the will and power to 
wreak a terrible vengeance upon Falkland.” 

“Undoubtedly he has, dear Fiorenee; but at pre- 
sent he is upon a goverument mission in Belgium. 
He will, however, in a week or ten days be in Lon- 
don, where be sure he will find such letters from me 
awaiting him thet will bring him down’ here, like: a 
gust of wind,” 

“ And the poor’‘man who effected our release so 
cleverly? Murder-stained as he is, and as 1 must 
ever shudder at it, it. was: probably necessary.” 

“It was necessary, Flovenoe; and I hold the man 
as nicrally, even legally guiltless, Be assured that 
i have not failed te provide for him.” 

** And Dootor Gipsajoker 2?” 

“ He spends most of his time at the castle,, where 
he: improves every opportunity to strengthen their 
erronvous belief that you ard still: beiug. rapidly 
driven to insanity in the madhouse.” 


At ieugth, wien Lady Florence had almost tho- 


roughly ‘regained’ her health, she astouished her 
lover by hinting that it was about time for her to 
think of returning. 

“Tn the name of common sense, what for ?” ex- 
claimed Rontuey, im supreme surprise. “Are you 
not being treated well enough here?” 

“* Yes, Ralph, yes,” she stammered, blushingly. 
“ Bueit is: not that a young lady of.my 
birth: should longer remain the guest of Romney 
Manor. Indeed, I know how utterly honourable 
you are—I know there is really nothing wrong in 
it—but it will ere long be commented upon —and 
—aud you can appreciate my. feelings.’’ 

“ But no one knows that you até here except my 
own tenants and domestics,” persisted Ralph ; “‘ and 
they will not fail to preserve the silence I have en- 
joined them to; and [-have-niade‘ta'point to receive 
no visits frem the surrounding geniry during, your 
residence here.” 

“ Still, Ralph,” said Lady Florence, in a deter- 
mined spirit, ‘it ie motiright: that I should longer 
remain,” 

“ Promise'at least to remain until the. arrival of 
the earl—it cannot be a week hence!” he pleaded. 

* Well, I will-do that much, and. then,.of course, I 
go 'to: London.” 

“ And then—oh, Florence!’’ exclaimed Romney, 
catching her hand—* then, with the permission of 
your godfather—I lave already your consent—an 
arrangement can be made by which you can re- 
main for ever under my roof-tree without any im- 
propriety whatever |”’ 

oa 
CHAPTER XXXVI 

I? I shall be condemned 

Upon sutimises—all proofssleeping else 

But what your jealousies await, 1 tell you: 

"Tis rigor and uot law. Shakespeare. 
Wz must onee more return to the unhablowed in- 
matés of Falkland Towers, ata period but a few 
days after the infamous abduction of Lady Flo- 


. 


rence, 

Palkland and Madame La-Grande bad a dim, 
vague appreheusion that the return of the Earl of 
Glenmorgan right make trouble with their plans, 
but iotherwise'they felt pretty secure, 

“We have got effectually rid of that. knave, 
Diggs,’ chuckled his lordship; “and he was the 
worst foe we had.” 

“ And ber sweet little ladyship isin the madhouse 
of the marsh!” chuckled the amiable La Grande. 
“ Even if the earl should come, we can tearfully take 
him to that pleasant and qniet institution, and point 
to the miserable-wreck in miad and body which was 
once his beautiful god-daugiiter. Doctor Gipsajoker 
assures mie that she is already almost as mad as a 
March hare—tearing her goldea locks, beating, her 
little head against her prison bars; and screeclia; 
like the most-perfect type of insanity in the world. 
I would go over to enjoy the delicate change my- 
self were it- not that the stench of the cells is. beyond 
endurance,” 

“Yes,” murmured his lordship,. with a thought- 
fulemile, “aud what a-pretty disposition I made of 
that fellow, George Grindle, the brother of the 
brutal murderer of my lamented uncle, the 
deceased Baron. of Falkland Towers! Ha, ha! 
You must give in that. I got ahead of even 
you there, dear Bella, The quicksands of the shore 
are’ fathomless, and hold a secret well, 
told me that the carriage was stopped but for an 
instant to heave the man iu the deeps, neck and 
heels, and then away it drove; in the must innocent 
way in the world. And Hawkes—poor little Hawkes! 
—how quickly the rats of the charnel disposed. of 
him! You should have heard his yells, Bella—they 
would: have been dance music to: your ears !’’ 

“ They—the rats I mean—must have been hungry 
enough, too,’’ chimed in La Grande; “for it was 
nearly a week before that when they made a meal of 
that dear, good, prim old creature, Jane Richards, I 
saw her body carried to the vaults myself!” 

“Yes, and the Hou. Percy Redesdale, as he called 
himself, I gave hima good dose for attempting to 
betray me. It wasu’t a week after his being nabbed 
in the parlour of Falkland. House before he was under 
the French guillotine!” 

“But the Romney estates, my dear?” said. the 
woman, With the fiendish mockery she could so well 
assume, ' 

“Curse you! Why do you always twit mo with 
that failure?” exclaimed his lordship, augrily, apring- 
ing to his feet. ‘* You were as much duped by. Diggs 
as Iwas; aad are just.as much to blame for the loss 
of the big swag.as I.” 

“ Perhaps so!” was the rejoining sneer. But 
then how about the lost casket of family jewels, 
which was to be my wedding portion?” 

“Ien’t that the present business in hand? The 
six months in which the old gipsy, Mother Judith, 
promised to produce the jewels are already nearly up. 





Lbave:her watched constantly; aud now, with the 





Hawkes | 





help of this. crack. detective, who is coming from 
London, we cannot fail to find the casket.” 

“Have you ever met this new: detective-officer 
you expect from London ?” said Madame La Grande, 
her brow becoming troubled-with thought. 

“ Never; but-he is sent tomeas the best detec- 
tive inithe service. Gad! he has.the reputation of 
being a regular homaa ferret, who can crawl through 
a key-hole like a flea.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“Walter Weasel—why do you ask?” 

“For mere’ curiosity,” said the other, her brow 
clearing alittle. “‘ Aud you propose to set him upon 
this Mother Jadith at once ?” 

‘ Like a rattlesnake on a pigeon!” 

* Do so; and when: we've made use of her leave 
her to me!” 

** What-do you. want-of her?” 

“Only her life!” said the bad woman, with her 
peculiar smile of evil softness. 

“ Bella!”’ exclaimed hislordship, angrily,. “ I have 
often noticed how you avoid. the old: woman of late, 
and you afford me no satisfaction as to the cause.” 

“Why.should 12 You have your own secrets of 
the past as.well asl ‘This woman possesses one of 
mine, and bides her. hour td destroy me, I must 
anticipate that hour by destroying, her. Isn’t it 
fair?’ 

“I suppose so,” growled ‘his lordship, “ only 1 
don’t see what) right you have to keep any secrets 
from.me.” ' 

“Come,” said site, qu ite pleasantly; “let us have 
an end to this moody talk, and seek the-sooiety oj 
our merry friends.” 

A new batch of guests had been brought from 
London:soon after the disposition madeof. poor Flo- 
rence, 

‘They. were of a keapisg with those that have beeu 
already described, adventurers of both sexes and of 
several. grades, but all » Teckless,. well dressed, 
and ready .encigh to join in any extravagant 
festivities which the wealth of Lord Falkland woald 


ord. 

Altogether, they made a great scandal in the 
neighbourhood, which is the home of some of the best 
nobility and gentry of the United Kingdom. 

Their fox-huntings were wild gallops over hill, 
dale and moor, 

Their riding-parties wee the terror of the 
peasantry, whose males weré froquently beaten black 
and blae wit. flourished riding-whips, and whose 
females: weve always insulted by the application of 
the worst.and coarsest Tasalts, of still worse compli- 
ments. 

Their-shooting parties ‘werd’ the constant fright 
of the attendant gamekeepers, who wére as likely to 
become the marks of the: reckless huutsmien as the 
gmune itself, 

Their balls and parties, whitch followed each other 
nightly, began with vulgar ceremony and ended in 
the most utter abandonment and debauchery. 

Even the servants of the castle, who were thein- 
selves rascals and low adventurers; the creatures. of 
his lordship, were completely terrorized with the 
hammerings they received from jewolled fists, and 
many of them fled the place ih fearof life and limb. 

The Countess of Arundel had heretofore reigned 
supreme at such entertainments, but now she had 
many « rival, aa wild, reckless, and brazen as her- 


self. 

Lady Fite-Grammont and the demiare Miss Policia 
were completely cast in the shade, 

Hugo Withers and the lispiag Sir Plantagenet de 
Vavassour had sufféred so niuch. competition tha: 
several fisticuff encounters ou the castle lawn had 
been the result. 

It was “Castle Squandor™ on a large scale, anda 
revival of.the rolli¢king days of the Earl of Roches- 
ter. 

Upon the occasion. of one of these fres’ entertain- 
ments afew evenings after the conversation above 
referred to as occurring between his lordship avd 
Madame. La Grande, and when the festivities were 
approaching their scandalous clintax, one of the ser- 
vants sought out Lord Falktand in the ballroom, anu 
announced a new visitor by handing him a large, 
pretentious card bewtag the words : 

“ WALTER. WEASEL, Detective, 
* London,” 

His lordship read the card in au audible voice, 
and, as a number of iis older guests liad been ap- 
prized of the expectedartival, they crowded around 
him, 

His lordship poftited the #rvant to an dlegaut 
ante-chamber a little off the miain ballroom, aud 
bade. him conduct the distingtiished visitor within. 

“The gentleman must be weary of his journey a 
this late hour,” said Falkland, who, déspite his exalted 
rank, had an overpéwering respect for detectives. 
“Entertain him with the best We liave, aud tell bin 
I shall be with him shortly.” 
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The servant bowed. snd retired. ‘dei 
’ As the dance was resited, lowever, lie signalled 
Madame La Gratide, the countess, ‘and three or four 
other’ to accompany him to the room, 

They found Mr, Walter Weasel seated at’a.sinall, 
well-loaded table, refteshing himself with @ relish 
which denoted an excellent appetite. 

He arose as his, lordship entered, bowed very 
politely, received bis introductions. to. the ladies, and 
others, and then,.resuining jis seat, set to once. more 
at bis food and wines 

“Excuse me for jast.a, few moments, my Jord | 
Excuse me, ladies and.gentlemen!” ‘said; hey, emiling 
over somé/Madeira; and holding a forkful of lobster 
salad im one hand. “I am wlhost famished,. dad 
cannot possibly do any busibess uutil revive myself 
slightly. I emly want: a mere bite,,and-balia glass 
of wine—no more.” 

Mr. Weasel's *'mere‘bite” “and half-a glasefal of 
wine’ amourtted in reality to a) feast washed down 
by two bottles of Madeira. When he had finished 
he crossed ‘ie legs, atid, regarding ‘his lordship and 
couipany as'if-he' were their ‘host,- said, abraptly; it a 
quick, squealing voice: 

“ Tf your ween tr hire A for that private con-ver- 
sation, I ain ready to‘talk’ with those’ cdncerned, 
and with no others.” 

(To be continued.) 





LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
a 


CHAPTER XLT. 

Ar the very moment wher the wronged young 
Lady Chetwynd stole Ikea shadow. into her-hus. 
band’s howse‘at Chetwynd’ Park, dnd’ crept up to-a 
lonely attic to don-her ghostly robes, in tvhich she 
believed she ry onde ‘to her husband's vary side, 
and still- pass fora spectts or af ilision—aft that 
moment Lord Chetwynd and Sylvia Monk were 
ay Ax ther l~ the” room, 4st oni 

“Shall’you always: boo Wra) up in one who 
is dead?” asked Sylvia, with sehen emotion, Her 
face gtowltig pale with‘anger. “Bernice gave you 
to me when she was dying, Lléve'you, Roy, with 
all my Heart and‘soul. wil u always trimple on 
that Iovef Bérnite, in her S days; neVer gave 
you the A prea devotion I Jey at your feet— 
nevér. No one ever loved you’as I love’you. And 
what is my rewatd? You are’ always’ talking to 
me of her, You treat’ me as if I were your sister, 
instead of your betrothed wife. You—yon' havén’t 
kissed mo'sitite’the night ‘of your réturn hottie—the 
night 728 asked mato marry you—and even than I 

gged the'caress. I ‘you' everything: you give | 
me'nothing. Te this Sustee nt ?”” wishes 

He moved towards’ her’ er the’ ithpulse of 
tender pity, and took her in'his arnts, | 

And Sawt then‘s light,-soft step cathe ndiséldssly 
along’ the flowebordertd aistés of the great con- 
servatory, and approached the door of the music- 
roorn whenes the sound of ‘wites issued, 

» th ‘Her silken’ bartil | 


Rie how coiier was’ 
robes. 

All unconscious of the mbar’ proximity of ‘the 
young Wife ‘whose death tie’ miourrett so ‘despair. | 
ingly, Lord Chetwynd bent in pitying afféstion | 
above the’false:heurted' being who-hat ‘Wrought him , 
so much’ of ‘woe, and whom le was promised’ to | 
marry. 
“My poor Sytvia P” sai@ hts lordship; ‘still’ with | 
the pitying tenderness that filled his heart. “‘T will 
try for your deur sake td bart the dead p7st' out of 
my sight, We' belong’ to-each other’doul/y, having 
been twivebetrothed. But'for* youl shonia be 'in- 
deed desolite.. F loveyon, Sylvis; ‘and I will beto 
you a good husband, tender ‘antl'true. I shall be 





proud of your beattty’s T shall love you for-yourself, |" 


and we will ‘grow’ old “togeter’ as levinp’a'D 
and Joan #s ‘canbe fourdtd int‘all Ei . Teka 
have in'you's thagnificont bride indecdorie worthy 
. bear’ the tinme~ of Chetwynd. ‘Kiss’ me;, dur. 
ng pr 
He ‘ttttered tlrhbst mechatioatly the pet nate b 
@hich be had loved to call his lost cae wift, ‘atid! 
its utteranod smote the ears’ of: thet listening-wife: 
like a knell. . He lowered ‘His‘fair anid ‘noble hexd“to: 


the swarthy fate on his“brenst, sax ‘Kissetl’ Syivia. |. 


Sho returned the: cardes raptirotely with interest 
calling hit fond names, and’ telling lin how “she 


loved him..: . 
Poor’ Borttict stood! trartsfited! Ath’ ‘indeet?, who! 


thought, her place was filled. The pet names ‘site |! 


had bore wersgiven’ to’ andther:. Phs‘oaressesthat 


had thrilled her loving soti'were Invished now upon |) 


Sylvia. 
ee The ‘cruel’ word scarred’ 
— if . burting brand. Perper goer: 
e in her grave; : ‘ 
wma 4 White yet she Wasliving: Better 
She looked’ at ‘the: i 
“ery burst from Het white tips. 


| eagerness that aroused his suspicions that*some- 


Supposed |} 


pit’ wikfly, antd: a: low, ‘sno- | eft 


For a moment he too stood transfixed. Then with 
a wild cry he dropped Sylvia from his hold, as if she 
had been some inanimate thing, and bounded to- 
wards the seeming spectre. 

Bernice fled before him like # vision. 

Miss Monk caught a glimpse of ‘the white robe, 


hair, and with a shriek came rushing with sinuous 
sweep into the conservatory. 

Bernice flew on down the long flowety aisle, her 
eyes fixed upon the distant open door, was 
light and fleet. She sped on before Chetwynd like 
a shining meteor, At the junction of another aisle 
she tipped and stumbled upon a misplaced flower- 
pot. Chetwynd now gained on her. His’ breathin 
sounded hi in herears. Her panic inoreased. 
She could not see the way beforelicr, Sho'stumbled 
again—and now’ Chetwynd rewéled out Hisshand to 
grasp her. She was away agifiif'liice a flash, but le 
had caught the lace frills of Het short elbow sleeves 
in his hand, and the yellow@im gave way and re- 
mained in his clutch, whilet#he flew on and out at 
the open dor, se 

He was at the door off tite! next instant, but the 
seeming spe':tre had There was a 
faint star: gat, and traee ortis of the 
clumps of trees and Se lawn, but 
the shining vision wae in ; 

With swift, undulatingptaovement Miss Monk re- 
turned to the music to 
her own. apartment, 

She 
before her bondoir fire. ; 

She told her briefly: wilt. Maid) ocourred andi 
enjoined her to an ab ewatiowand silence. 


@itios to change hep 





think she is eu 

gown. I will go an hdr.. Go bark to 
my lord with an easy h . After to-night 
no ghost will hayat Chet Pe 

The old Waman spoke wi 
her mistress fully understodth, 

The Hitidoo went.into pereonr-aHd an- 
locked the Indian dabinet, iting, ‘several arti- 
cles from the seorvt dra’ , 

Then, with tie fares of ho East 
Indiam Womakconcewled iw bosom 
and stoleaway Out of lihily ’ 
up to the-attios, 


a lll 
CHAPTSR®R HTT, 
be a = neem 
draught, urb to’the tiweib, 


room. 

In the hall just onthe Gor she encountered 
her brother, who was in dressing*g@wn and slippers, 
and appeared just aroused from slumber. 


“What's the row, Sylvia ?” he asked. ‘“ What 
does Up ald down: state mea?) 
What has happened 


“‘ Nothing—nothing,” cried Miss Monk, with an 


thing was wrong. ‘“‘icameup to my room fora 
pieeviof masic. Go back to bed, Gilbert. I must 
oeturn’to the marquis, who is waiting for me.” 

She movediaway as she: spoke; and hastened to 
descend the stairs: 

Mx Monk, being very astute oecasion, 
whistled softly and went back-to: his: room, drew on 
thie coat‘and boots, and also husried: down to the 
amusio room, 

At thie- moment there-wasa sound-of hurried foot- 
steps in. the conservatory, and Lord Chetwynd 
‘tushed into the room, pale, wild-and disordered. 

Monk leaped to his feet in amazement: 

The marqnis looked past'him with a wandering 
aZe. 

‘OHaw she been: back ?” demanded Chetwynd, “TI 
have missed her.” 

“ Who ?”” otied: both Syivia:and Gilbert Monk, in 
a breath, the former pale, the latter eager. 

“ Bertivo—my wife! Did: she come back’ this 
: repeated Chetwynd. “Heaven! Havel 

nit P 


“ Ah, has the-speotre appsared’to you again, my 
‘Jord ?” questioned Mo#k, his: face fanting. “Has 
the ghost been here?” 

“ Yes. Bernice came aad looked im: upon’ us, as 
“Sylvivand-I stood yonder. She sighed or moaned, 
‘@ad-the-sowad wot. to my soul. I saw -her face 
and it was pale and sorrowful, yet glorious. in. ite 
‘Beduty andlovdlinessi Sylvia saw it-alko.” 

“No, no, Is no ghost P’ 
' Chetwynd taened’upon Sylvia a look of aniwxe 


ment: 

“What am I to think?” cried Lord Chetwynd, 
‘hts “pale face 'prowitg: still: Yow Jooked at 
the-spot whete ele ‘stogd, dnd'ysa-did not seo: het‘! 
‘Why, she ‘tin‘along the couservetonry, atid I. heard 
her light footfalls. She tripped upon a flower pot 
4m the path. T-was ae’near to -hér as T am to 
“you: Ivéadied out ‘niy arm to grasp herand- I 





=. 2 heard “tiie «fii “atthe 
' na Ho the fitint sduttd, ard torted and 


caught this!” 


found the East) Dadi: Woman er ouching f 


* Leave it all to mo,' ‘said the a 
“My lady shall not eae after tonight. ©) 
te 
8 


fragment of point lace, yellow and wrinkled and 
stained, with jagged edges, justas he had torn it 
from Bernice’s sleeve. 

Gilbert Monk and Sylvia stared appalled. 

Both stood damb, not knewing what to say. 
Chetwyitd. laid the serap of lace flat upon his 


the whiter face framed in masses of floating dusky | hand 


md. 

“The mystery shall goon be solved,” said his lord- 
ship. “I have dtjastisomething tangible to work 
upon. So long as I #apposed that I was dealing 
with the supernatural—@ud what else could I think ? 
—I was helpless. But'this fragrant of lace proves 
that my visitor is living;-and I isttend.to know who 
she is. The mystery shall be to the bottom. 
At present I know not wWhatte think, and I shall 
summon assistance in th of the affair. I 
shall need pee help also, Gilbert, I shall telegraph 


to Scotland Yard in the mo for a ‘skilled deteo- 
tive to be seut-dewn imm Sg } 
Monk chaw%ed-eolour, ar » heart bed’ moro 


quickly. 

“T shall keep the identity'of the detective’a pro- 
found secrét between oursélves: I will not even 
entrust a6 telegrain to a servant, and I sliall beg 
, to take it overto Bastbournoamd trans 
mit #% yourself.’’ 

? pees ‘Pobe’ of#ervice to yor, Chetwynd 
Cénimand.me in- any Way youpldase, Iwill set out 

‘f yowlike. Awd the’ better to conceal 
‘from tho houselt#la), here; walk over 
‘Soa, iive'a fly at the inn 


id wevdded, avd gre pote- 
Wrote a tieseage upon loose sheet, ad- 
rte fee saperintetident w-Seotland Yard, 


e this into Montits' Navde, enjoining him 
— teh it at an carly nomrdteasaine and 


Withdrew. 
“ ‘Phere’ s!trouble ahead” mattered’ Monk, when 
hie was in bistown apartments ;“ I’d give ten years 
Of life to know where that-giel is now.”’ 
Wnableste'sleep, he madew toar'of the attics, but 
ont 


success. 

nfotiiing he returned te? Hi#e@Wn- room, 
Vand soon after'daybreak ho left tlie Wonws ana sot 
font on‘ his-walki to the neighVourltityillage. 

It was daylight when ht efitered: the inp 
yard, anid a stable boy camb forwatditeraest him. 

“TI want a fly to take me to Kaweeeumne,” said 
Monk, abtuptly, “ How ston ab you have it 


ey: sd 

“‘There’s’one here now rediély ' #tert, sir,” re- 
plied the: boy, “ which it beldhgs: te Eastbourne, 
: Over @ lady-as wor veiled last night. 
The lady got out up the street, awd:told the driver 
to come here and wait-forher, but she have give up 
the slip,.amd hasn't been nigh uh sities; And the 
driver. are-ravin’ mad because he’s'to got no pay for 








i 


| cat eat Mont “Th gotwwk with him. The 


lady slip, has-che? a tho fly 
ready to start this moment ?”’ 

The stable-boy replied in the affirmative, and con- 
ducted‘ Mork’ ito taestalel 
in question was in waitimg. 

The driver wae buckling’ alast strap and swear- 
ing at his horse. 

Arrived at Dastbourne: Monk: sent his telogram 
and waited-for an atis wer. 

He ‘inspected all thp: passetrgdrs who departed im 
the ‘morning'train,. but there was ne one’ who could 
be mistaken for young Lady Chotwynd: 

“'The question resolves itselfinto two points,” he 
thought, at last. “ Bernieo'is still at Chetwynd 
Park in hiding, Or‘elseshe has! been lvilled by the 
Hindoo. I'll search every room in the Part afresh. 
Great Heaven! the dstestive: must not’ come here 
and‘find her!” 

He: 24 hanson cab‘and set dat-on his ‘res 
fark ‘to wynd Paris, aeriving home/soon/after 
the nine-o’oloek bréaltfast.. He-hud hie! repast alone, 
and subsequently an interview ih the library with 
Chetwynd, after: which ho wert up to bis:si ster's 
rooma\ 

Ragee was in attendance upon her mitttess; but 
the Hindoo woman’s hbad was bound up in her 
terban asin a bandage, and.there'were plasters on 
her;facee She walked-lame‘also,. and Monk. leaped 
to _ — that? whe bad: a personal 
conflict with-some-one—probably with Bernice. 

He regarded the woman: keenly, and detected a 
sviduldering' rage im her stealthy eyes, and he knew 
by — tigress: look. that). Ragee had found her 
victim. 

Hi -wertt out-frou Miks/Monk’s rooms full:of feara 
and tremblings, and -mutteved, as he‘stole again to 
the lonely attics : 


“ Ragée found Bernicethatis clear. She mest 
have killed hex. But if the girl escaped her fangs, 
she's 'in hiding: domewhers now, and 1/must get her 
away before the detentive officer comes. What if 
he ‘were to: find het! Once get: her safely’ ont of 


e Yard,-where the vehicle 








He unclosed his clenched hand and displayet-a 


the way, and I can defy him. My tracks) ave co+ 
vered.:’ 


(Fortis continueday 
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|THE BROKEN TROTH.] 


BARBARA’S GOLD HOOPS. 


BarsBaRa knew that it was mean, and she hesi- 
tated. Poor, pretty, weak Barbara, she hesitated. 

The solid gold hoops with their neat chasing— 
sterling, like all David Channing’s tastes—looked 
very tempting as they lay upon the white velvet 
lining of the morocco case. Barbara, standing 
before her giass, lifted one to her ear, then let it 
swing and dangle a minute against her cheek. How 
pretty they were! how pretty she herself was! 
And what a pleasure it was to ornament her own 
beauty that day. 

It was mean, she knew, to wear David Channing’s 
gift in order to render herself the more attractive 
in the eyes of his rival. She felt a slight self-con- 
tempt, a still slighter dread of Hannah’s scorn, a 
faint rebuke for her course toward her old lover. It 
cost her a pang to gratify her vanity. But she 
could not deny herself its gratification. She stood 
before her little mirror, dressed for the excursion, 
and hesitated. 

** Are you ready, Barbara? I hope you are not 
going to keep us waiting to day,” said a clear, 
sharp woman’s voice from the entry below. 

Hannah Wylder was past thiriy, plain, punctual, 
practical, with no manner of sympathy for the 
shertcomings of her pretty sister. 

‘“‘lam coming,” said Barbara, anxious to pro- 
pitiate in small things when she was going to be so 
very naughty in large ones. 

The gold hoops slipped in, almost without her 
consent as it were. She folded her gay striped 
shawl and ran lightly downstairs. 

“* What is going to happen, Barbara, that you are 
ready in time ?”” Hannah volunteered. 

Barbara stood in the doorway, fair and spark- 
ling as the summer morning. A great deal was 
going to happen, had she been but wise enough to 
toresee it. 

She saw Channing among the excursionists, dis- 
posing of baskets, assisting one and another 





to their places, making himself master of cere- 
monies, and from time to time stealing an anxious, 
impatient glance towards the porch where Bar- 
bara’s gold hoops glittered in the morning sun. 

As she stood there, with her air of coquetry, 
there came a cloud of dust and a spinning of wheels 
along the lower road, at the sight of which her 
giddy heart beat faster. Presently out of the cloud 
emerged an elegant phaeton, a pair of spirited horses 
and Mr. Francis Lovel’s dashing person—the whole 
drawing up with ostentation before the gate. 

Hannah Wylder’s quick perceptions had taken in 
this little episode. 

* Aren’t you going with therest of us, Barbara ?” 
she asked, in a quick, displeased way. 

“If I am not, you will be spared the annoyance of 
having to wait for me.” 

“ But you don’t mean—you are not going with 
him, and alone ¢” 

“ Do you suppose he is a bear, and that he will 
eat me alive if I do ?” 

** You ought to be ashamed of yourself! And 
Channing going to sail to-morrow !” 

“So much tbe more reason why I should look out 
for another beau,” answered saucy Barbara. 

Hannah smothered her indignation, for Mr. 
Lovel was close at hand, drawing off his driving- 
glove and dispiaying his rings, while he bowed and 
smiled. 

“ Pray, Miss Wylder, allow me to help you with 
that groaning basket. I think you have not counted 
upon the lovers of our party—who are not supposed 
to possess appetites,” he said, with a smile toward 
Barbara. 

“We commonly have enough to eat, and clear 
consciences to eat it with, Mr. Lovel,” responded 
Hannah. ‘No, thank you,I can carry my own 
basket.”’ 

“*T have endeavoured to procure a four-seat car- 
riage, but unsuccessfully, so I can do myself the 
— of driving but one of you ladies,”’ said Mr. 

ovel, 





— 


Hannah's look answered, “If you had a twenty: 
seat carriage you would not drive me, sir,” and she 
marched onward with her well-laden basket, leaving 
Barbara and Mr, Lovel to conclude their arrange- 
ment for a téte--téte by whispers and looks. 

Just as she reached the square the phacton 
whirled by. 

“ An advance ” Mr. Lovel called out, lean. 
ing forward and nodding complacently. 

Barbara shrank back involuntarily. She closed 
her eyes. But even so she felt David Channing’s 
face, deadly pale, with flaming, heart-sick eyes, as 
he saw what had come to pass. 

“ This is something to live for,” said Mr. Lovel, 
as he slackened his horses’ speed at the end of half a 
mile. “ Theair is intoxicating. It seems to mo] 
never before saw so brilliant a sky, so blue a sea, 
nor, Barbara, 80 — eo woman.” 

** Nevertheless, you have seen all three before.” 

“ Not with just the same eyes that I see them 
with now.” 

** What do you mean by that, Mr. Lovel ?” 

“T will you. Until to-day I have looked at 
these three things, which seem so fair to me, with 
jaundiced, jealous eyes, To-day the jaundice is 
gone. Do you know why, Barbara ?”’ 

“How should 1? I did not even know it was 
there.” 

“ You must have known how jealous I have been 
of this great captain who dogs your steps so,"’ said 
Mr. Lovel. 

ve I — = why = pe be Ec aoa nor 
why you should cease , spoke who 
had an adroitness of her own, 

“You have given him his quietus, this morning, 
by driving off with me,” replied her companion, 
concisely. 

Barbara coloured and frowned. 

“If so many interpretations are to be put upon 
my conduct I am sorry < came.” 

“Are you indeed, Barbara? Are ye sorry to 
make me happy—so very happy? And, as for this 
big captain, what was the use in prolonging his 
misery ? He could never expect to win and wear s0 
pretty a girl as you.”’ 

“TI don’t like to be flattered at any one else's 
expense,” said Barbara. “I don’t like to give 


pain, 

“ My dear girl, I don’t suppose there is any keen 
pleasure in this world which does not have its 
counterpoising pain. Would you like it all back, if 
you could, and miss what we are now enjoying?” 
and Francis Lovel looked with his seductive eyes 
straight into Barbara's. 

“JT am not always quite sure of my own decisions 
when Iam with you,” faltered Barbara. ‘“ What 
you say seems right while I listen. Sometimes, in 
thinking it over——” and she stopped. 

It was quite safe to slip his arm about her as 
they drove slowly along the lonely road, a mile or 
more in advance of tie others. 

“Twill tell you abont that, darling. It is be- 
cause you look at things from such a narrow stand. 
point. When you see the world from my sphere 
you will judge as I do.” 

‘aie Mg persuade me in spite of myself,”’ whispered 

e gir! 

Then Francis Lovel ventured a little farther. Ho 
bent and pressed his lips, his silky brown moustache, 
to Barbara's cheek for the first time. 

** If I have only persuaded you to love me—havu 
I, Barbara ?” , 

* T cannot help loving you,” she confessed. 

And then they drove onward in eloquent silence 
close together, side by side, unmindful of the 
sparkling morning, the salt, eager air, the far- 
off boom of the breakers. 

It would have suited them well if the ride had 
had no ending. But end it did, when the sandy road 
terminated in the broad expanse of glittering beach 
against whose shifting ledges the breakers reared 
and broke, ploughing deeper furrows in tho ridged 
sands, or spreading swiftly and smoothly to their 
limits, to ebb again, sucked in by a towering wall 
of water. ’ 

It was high"noon, and the shore was gay with the 
excursion party, some wandering in quest of shells, 
venturing to the tide mark at the peril of wet feet; 
others perched on sandy summits, content to watch 
the old yet ever-new panorama. Others, among 
them Hannah Wylder, were arranging the picnic 
dinner, in their estimation the most important fea- 


ture. 

In fact, the repast looked by no means unpic- 
turesque or unpalateable. There were a long row 
of viands ; hams garnished with white fringed paper ; 
cold chickens of an even golden brown ; sandwiches, 
berry pies, brown bread, pats of yellow butter, and 
cakes whose name was legion—cakes black and solid, 
bristling with citron and odorous of spice; cakes 
white and spongy, interlaid with quivering jellics ; 
cakes marbled, cakes iced—all the varieties known 
to ambitious housewives for grand occasions, 

But even Hannah Wylder was a little absent 
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minded as she bustled about in her element. Captain 
Channing was tending the fire, whose flames needed 
perpetual fanning. The kettle had been skilfall 
brought to the “singing” point, when Han 
observed him with his eyes straying vacantly away, 
and the green sticks in a state of fierce and furious 
smoulder. 

“Why,” she cried, “ what on earth are you think- 
jng about ? That water ‘ll be smoky, sure as you 
live.” 

“ Hannah, I was thinking of two years ago to- 
day—the last time we were all down here,” he said, 
in a low tone, 

There was one soft spot in Hannah 
heart, and this big bronzed captain 
filled it. 

She forgot her kettle, which sang fainter and 
fainter as the sticks smouldered and smoked more 
fiercely. She laid her hand on Channing’s shoulder. 

“She isn’t worth fretting for, David,” was her 
abrupt consolation. 

“ She is everything to me, Hannah.” 

“ Then that’s your cross to lose her. AndI can 
tell you the loss will be your gain.” 

He winced. 

“If [thought the man was worth her I could 
bear it better. But he is a stranger to us all.” 

“ There is no use talking. I’ve talked my breath 
away, butI conldn’thold her. If mother had lived 
it might have been different. But then I’ve been 
her mother, She has as good a right to heed me as 
any,” said Hannah, ruefully, 

“ Hannah, make mea promise beforeI go away. 
Be tender to her, and lenient with her, whatever 
comes, for my sake.” 

“ David, she is my own sister, my own child, as 
it were, but I tell you, if you value your own peace 
of mind, to forget her.” 

“I can’$ do that.” 

Looking up at this moment, David Channing saw 
Barbara coming slowly towards them. He imme- 
diately rose up and advanced to meet her. Her 
pretty face was a study of penitence and defiance, 
triumph and shame. 

“ You are always doing good works, David,” she 
said, pointing to the flickering flame darting upward 
among the smouldering sticks, the reward of his 
exertion. 

“I should not judge that anything I did seemed 
-_ to you, Barbara. You avoid meas if I were 
evil.” 


ylder’s 
always 


“T don’t avoid you, David,” pursued Barbara, in 
her demure, persuasive tones. “I shall always 
love you, if you will let me,as my best friend.” 

He looked shocked. Even yet he was not pre- 
pared to have her withdraw her sacred betrothal 
pledge so concisely. 

“Do you mean that you want to give me upas a 
dover, Barbara?” he asked, almost sternly. 

** David, I want to do right. Iam ao troubled. 
Icannot help what has come. Don’t make things 
harder for me than they ara,” and Barbara’s lovely 
eyes and dewy lips pleaded for her as though she 
Were more sinned against than sinning. 

“lonly want to understand you,” he said, 
gloomily. 

“Dear David, I could not have mado you happy. 
lam too giddy, some way, and frivolous. Forget 
that you over wanted to marry me. Just remember 
how we were boy and girl together, and all except 
the lasttwo years. I want to undo them as far as 
Ican. I want to give you back——” 

* Hush, Barbara, for Heaven’s sake. 
you talk in this way ?” 

‘ 7 know you are going to-morrow,” she fal- 
ered. 

“Yes, I am going to-morrow for three years. 
when 1 come back I will take my gifts and troth 

ack.” 

“ You do not mean that Ds hold me in honour 
Sound?” she asked, in a half-frightened tone. 

He looked at her with sickened, piteous eyes a 
minute, 

“Bound?” he said, abruptly. “ No.‘ Nothing 
tas ever bound you but your own promise—a rope 
of sand. But hearken, Barbara, You've no father 
or brother. You don’t know much about menfolks 
—unless it’s me and him. I suppose you know some- 
thing about him. But let me tell you you must 
know more, or you'll rue the day you ever saw him. 
What is he but a stranger—a three weeks’ ac- 
juaintance? And yet he carries off your heart 
from me. Tush! don’t cry, girl.” 

‘** You are scolding me,”’ she sobbed. 

Ile hushed the graff, excited tone in which he 
4ad been speaking. 

“1 want to talk with you, Barbara, as—your best 
friend. 1 want to tell you that it is important for 

you to know something more about Mr. Francis 
Lovel than he himself can explain. Find out that 
ho is an honest man, that he has a right to love 
you, that he can take care of you when you are his. 
When you know these things act your will witl.out 
tegurd to me.” 


How can 





Mr. Lovel joined Barbara before her eyes were 
fairly dry, 

“ Are you crying because you cannot have the old 
love and the new love too? he asked, too confident 
to be jealous 

“No,” said Barbara; “ but Hannah and Captain 
Channing fret me with their suspicions.” 

: pam of me, Barbara ?” 

es.” 


“Their suspicions are perfectly justified, my 
little girl,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I am somewhat to blame 
in not placing myself beyond them. But I had the 
weakness of a man of the world, a ne fon to be 
loved for myself, regardless of my social value. I 
have had manifold experiences, Barbara. My faith 
has been sorely shaken and tried. I did not know 
that it could live again as it does in my love for 
you. You are so fresh, so simple, soibeautiful. I 
almost wonder at my own temerity in wooing you. 
I almost tremble at the thought of transplanting 

ou, of teaching you to know the world and the 

ard part which worldlings have to play. I shrink 
from looking at the future, because the present is 
so full of bliss. If life could only be one long 
summer dream—like the last three weeks.” 

“You yourself destroy the dream with such for- 
boding,” she replied. ‘* What are you afraid of— 
that I shall not make you happy ?” 

“ Barbara,” he asked, abruptly, “ how old do you 
suppose I am ?” 

“Oh, perhaps half as old as Methuselah,”’ sho 
said, between smiles and punts. 

“T am thirty-five. And you are nineteon.” 

“ How tragical you make it sound.” 

* How tragical it may some day seem.” 

** You are decidedly out of sorts, Mr. Lovel. I 
cannot say that I feel flattered.” 

A call to dinner interrupted the conversation. At 
the table Mr. Lovel regained his spirits. He had 
that perfect breeding which sets every one at ease, 
which assumes nothing, and yet by its own power 
controls all. * ; . 

He was full of light, pleasant talk, of those 
delicate attentions to Barbara—the flattery of a 
man to a child—which he had laid aside during the 
preceding ten minutes for the first tims in their 
acquaintance. In short he was the hero of the 
hour. 

Barbara was as happy as she dared to be under 
David Channing’s eyes; and Hannah, determined 
as she was to dislike Mr. Lovel, could scarcely help 
admiring him. 

To her suprise he came to her as soon as the re- 
past was ended. 

“Miss Wylder,” he said, “I must beg a few 
moments’ conversation with yove I have presumed 
upon your hospitality and trespassed upon your 
confidence. Your lavk of favour is not undeserved. 
Now the time has come when I may perhaps set 
myself right with you. Your sister has given me her 
young pure heart. Of youl ask her hand. I do 
not expect you to grant it until I have convinced 
you that I am at least not unworthy of it.” 

He offered his arm, which Hannah declined, walk- 
ing nevertheless by his side, as he led the way from 
the crowd, along the sands, towards where the af- 
ternoon mist was shutting down like a visor over 
the brilliant vision of the lucent midday. 

“TI cameto your quiet town, Miss Wylder,”’ Mr. 
Lovel began, “ for a month’s rest—rest of body and 
soul. For I have passed through wearing vicissi- 
tudes during the = year. I am thirty-five years 
old, and sinceI left college at twenty-three have 
been my own master, accountable to and dependent 
upon myself, I began the world ambitiously. I[ 
meant to bea rich man. I mixed in society, but 
with no thought of loving or marrying. My profes- 
sion for ten years was my sole mistress, and my 
constancy was rewarded with considerable success. 
About that time—some two years ago—I formed 
the acquaintance ofa lady for whom I conceived an 
admiration I had never felt before. She was bril- 
liant, queenly, commanding, apparently above my 
hopes; and yet I won her affection. We were be- 
trothed. Neither of us, however, desired to marry 
until my position should be somewhat farther ad- 
vanced, Our engagement had lasted rather more 
than a year when my jealousy became aroused by 
the persistence of my betrothed in receiving the at- 
tentions of a wealthy foreigner. Disputes and re- 
conciliations grew frequent between us. Atlastone 
day, in a quarrel m-re angry than the rest, she 
broke her engagement, and from that moment gave 
herself up to my rival’s attentions, and it was 
speedily announced that they were to be married. 

“ At this time thev> came to me a summons from 
a distant and ecc .tri relative to attend his dying 
hours. 

“ My surprise was immense to find myself, at his 
death, heir to a vast property whose existence was 
hitherto unknown to me. My inheritance involved 
me in a long and troublesome litigation which was 
but recently decided in my favour. In the mean- 
while I kept the circumstance of unlooked-for for- 


tunes profound secret, You are the first person to 
whom I have confided it. At the termination of my 
lawsuit I determined upon a brief respite of toil 
andcare. I came here, heart-sick, disgusted, feel- 
ing my luck and my success to bo equal failures. 
I met your sister. I need not dwell upon the charm 
which her beauty and freshness wrought upon me. 
I renewed the fervour and faith of my youth. I be- 
lieved again in humanity. Now I ask you to allow 
me, by a lifetime of devotion and indulgence, to re- 
pay her for what she has done forme, I hope you 
will pardon this long story, Miss Wylder. I feel 
that you have a right to my confidence, and that it 
will be sacred with you.” 

It must be confessed that Hannah was mollified 
by Mr. Lovel’s story, It is doubtful whether her 
reply containod the whole truth she felt. 

‘* We were not umbitious folks,’’ she said, curtly. 
* We wero not reared for any higher places than we 
fill, I doubt whether people are happier for getting 
above their level, That, however, is their own 
lookout, and if Barbara is to marry arich man I 
— she'll have grace given her to spend his money 
wisely.”’ 

“ You will consent, then, to give her to mo ?’’ said 
Mr. Loveh 

** You can give me proofs, I daresay, of all you 
have said ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

» “T’ve no more to say then. Barbara will please 
herself,” and Miss Wylder turned about toward 
where the packing of the dishes claimed her care. 

* 


A month had passed since the excursion. Cap- 
tain Channing had sailed. Mr. Lovel had gone. The 
summer was past; the harvest was ended, and no 
one in the town had any particular business ex- 
= neighbours’, which they attended to dili- 
gently. ' 

In Miss Wylder’s home the front rooms—where 
Barbara’s drama been mainly played; where 
David Channing hadcome and gone restlessly, and 
seldom failed to find Francis Lovel before him ; 
where Barbara had felt the flush and triumph of 
superior homage; where she had studied her own 
fair features with fresh interest, and where she had 
daily deposited fragrant flowers and suhg songs 
from her light heart—these rooms were closed for 
their winter rest; darkened, cnrtained, shrouded 
in muslin nets and paper bags, while the sisters 
paved their routine life in the sunny and tidy kit- 
chen, 

It was a very bright life for Barbara, despite its 
lack of excitement. 

She had a brief past and a boundless future to 
dream over. 

To Hannahalso this season was full of interest. 
By day and by night she was planning the most am- 

le “setting out’? sho could give Francis Lovel’s 

ride. 

Like a mother conjuring Christmas gifts for a 
surprise, she stole away to look over her precious 
hoards—the fine homespun linens, the faded crape 
shawls and India silks ; the small thin silver spoons 
and egg-shell china which had belonged to a genera- 
tion of seafaring Wylders, and been handed down 
intact to the maiden sisters. 

And while Hannah planned and Barbara dreamed, 
and the gossips chatted over the romance, and boded 
an ill ending forthe heartless beauty, and picked 
out another mate for David Channing far away, 
and while Mr. Lovel’s frequent letters and not un- 
frequent gifts came duly, and the gold hoops lay 
shut in their velvet cushion of the bronzed case, 
the winter camo and wore away, and the coy spring 
couxed a certain greenness in the grass plats and 
late buds in the low-limbed oaks, and the sun gained 
mastery over the gray sea-mist in which it had 
wrestled and gono out day by day through all the 
winter Jong,and the Wylder homestead was astir 
with preparation for a visit from Francis Lovel. 

A pane many times through the winter Hannah 
had asked her sister “ Doesn’t he say anything 
about coming to seo you?” and Barbara would 
answer “ No,” a little crossly. , 

Of course it was not her place toask him to come, 
and whether he sought to test her, or to test him- 
self, by absence, is not to bo told, but anyhow he 
stayed away. : . . 
But now at last he was coming—this month, this 
week. 

It only remained for him to fix the exact day, and 
Barbara expected a letter by this afternoon’s mail 
which would decide the point. , 

She was impatient and restless after dinner. It 
seemed to her she could never wait there at home 
till four o’clock, when the mail wasdue. 

“TI believe I will walk out to Katie Cutting’s,” 
she said to her sister. “It is a long time since I 
have been there.” 

“Very well. It is a nice day for the walk,” Han. 
nah answered, so absorbed in her cambric ruffling 
tuat it was a wonder she knew that the day was 





* nica.” 
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was keen, in spite of the sunshine whioli looked: so! 
warm and bright. She: wrapped her warm shawl 
closer about her, glancing-at the town clock as she 

. Itiwas just two'o'dlock. Thewalk of two 
miles, the visit with Katie, and theretumn, would 
consume the time whioh appoated so long. 

Katie was overjoyed to-see Barbara.. It. wae lone- 
some where she lived, and callers from the village 
Wers rave. Besides, she had-some pleasant news to 
impart. She wae ‘going to be married. Unlike 
poor Barbara's, Katie's love-affair' had been kept 
profoundly seoret. Now she enjoyed: the-surprise 
aud cons of her friends. When she had 
told Barbara all the particulars she took- her ap- 
stairs to show san her preparations, Mer fine‘sew- 
ing was all done: It lay m dainty piles ‘wpon the 
ewan-down coverlet-of the spare’ bed.. And Barbara, 
looking at piece after ‘piece, felt alittie-oxultation 
in thinking of the sti! prettier things she should 
have to show when’ Katie: roturibdher vidity Sho |: 
was surprised at léngth to fiad itwas already four 
° ‘eloole, and said thet-she mush go at-onve. 

**] suppose,” said Katie, as they stood in “the! 
doorway, “that you've heard: about David: Chan- 
nin 

* No, T have heard nothing,” was 'theanewer. 

* He is coming home.” 

“Is it possible ?” ? 


“Yes; he kas had prodigious Iuvk, atid is‘com- 
ing Soa lt is said that hehas beoome’ a-tidh 
mar.” 


“TI am very glad to ‘hear it,’” said Barbara, ab- 
Bently, im haste to* get away. 

** ¥es,” ‘added Katie, “he ought te have. some) 
luck by way: of compensation.” 

Meanwhile Hannalt Wyider sat patiently atitoh- 
ing after her sister went-oub. 

“She can’t have so much, but what she does! 
Hiave shall be nice,” was her frequent 

An hour, two hours wernt by. 

Her mind was engrossed with the ility 
that an early-day would now be fired ‘for the wed- 
ding, and in imagination she planned the work sho! 
should have-to perform, with secret relish. 

She was surprised’ when at length: the clock 
struck four, and redoubled her efforts to complete! 
the quantity she had'set: ‘herself to-do. 

Suddenly a*shadow fell upon her work of some’ 
one passing the window. 

“ Can Barbara have been to Katie’s‘and back so! 
soon ?”’ she wondered, 
got her letter.” 

Some one rapped at the door. 

That was ‘not Barbara of conyse. 

Miss Wylder rose and opened the door. She 

‘gave a little scream of surprise when she-had dono 
go, for Mr. Lovel stoot? before her. 

Mr. Lovel it was for «certainty: and yet ‘for one 
instant Hannak Wylder thought it was his wraith. 
Not because his actual presence wae so une xpeeted, 
but because he looked the ghost of his former sclf— 
haggard, carewortr, win. 

He threw a’ hasty gianee about the-room when' he 
eritered, and seemed relieved to find ‘it vacant. 

“ Barbara is out?” he said, abruptly. 

“Yes. Has anything happened, Mr. Lovel'?” 

“Happened? Idon't know, Miss Wylder, un- 
lessit has turned out that T aw . villain. I have 
€ome here to‘have you-decide if Iam. You will 
not ‘be likely to judge me partially.” 

She’ looked at hinr without speaking, 

She had closed thedoor, butboth remained stand- 


“Bo come to you in vere instead of doing my 
errand in an easier way by letter, is the penance [ 
have imposed upon’myself,” he wenton. ‘“ Also 
bevanse I want to speakand to have you answer 
with that perfect’ candour that can only come 
through spoken words, I havecome to leave my 
fate to your decision, Miss Wylder. Whatever you 
suy is right that will I do.” 

She looked steadily into his face, imquiringly, 
nothing more. 

* Have you ever told Barbara the story I told) 

ou? ?”’ he resumed. “I-mean'the story of ‘my life.’ 
“No; I did not suppose you meant me to tell 


“ I did not. 
the sealed past.” 

She knew now what he meant, but she would not 
Help him, 

. rt has come back, alive, into my present life. 
The woman whom I loved, Miss Wylder, before’ I 
knew Barbara, is true to me after all—has never 


I supposed that story wws'a thing of 


been false, except in a petulant moment which |‘him 


1 gave her no chance to revall.” 

Hannah spoke at last. 

“ And you wish to be free from my sister?” she 
asked, icily. 

WI ~vigh to do what you say—marry her and give 
her everything but the love F cannot control, or 
leave her to surer happiness with some one to whom 
she can be all in all.” 


Barbara started blithely upon her walk. Tho air 


tion. |} 


“Well, I suppose sie’has'} 


“Mr. Lovel, I cannot. devide such’ 9 question. 
You must see Barbara yourself.” 
‘* Bat you will prepare her ficat?” 
“ By noameans.” 
“Then you will inflict useless misergronus bothi’’ 
“So berit,” said Miss Wylder, caldly. ‘ Barbara 
will soon beathome. I willlighta fire in the: par- 
lour, where you may talic stadéstumbed.” i 
abo lBasbara/é little white chamber came:-thie first 
opalegeay streaks of acony ‘dawn, startling ber as 
she/sat incher low chair, her Hand cressed'upor her 
knees; har head sunk upon her: breast ~~ just:se-she 
had aut. through the: loug hours of the night: 
Lhe:coming: light -stautied her. She rose softly 
and. began mechanically to arraage: her bait anid 
dress, Sinmve that strange svene with Francis Lovel | 


to getaway, to escape the humiliatibn, the sham 
pity, i the suppressed: exultation at) what: had ob- 


trey Sho said tho: word overand overagain; till 
at desmand! that nothing could wipe out: the shame. 
She niustgetaway. She couldinot.eadare Hannab's 
sharp thrusts, stillless the teeabherous' sympathy 
of fviends, the scandal and :saeers:.of foes; above 
all, she could not endure that. Dawd Channing 
should behold her defeat. 

Away! ‘Bhat is'a wide-word, with the world’ be- 
fore one. Poor Barbara little knéwiiatd what ian 
aby samel onknown she 'was: a 

She packed a valise, took: her punse, contaiiing 


unds, and, stealing softly from the house, made 
Ce way rapidly ‘to the landing, whore @ boat touched 
twieeta week, aid slipped unnoticed! aboard. 

She learned a good daall im that day’asail that did 
not ‘raise her spirits: She learned how lititle there: 
igtas' that she could do acceptably; how small a 
ivmne¢e that sho: could earn her living except wy 
» -evseat-drudgery; and, worst of all, what a bleak 
ceception the world has for a woman who appeals 
to it without references. 

She had, however, taken: the irrevocable step. 
(Mothing now should foros her to go-back hom» So 
the’boat ploughed its onwand way, drifting the girl 
iato‘her Perils douting. x 2 4 


i David Chaaming’s: good luck brought him no 
pears = a He said to himself thatit had coute 


late. 

His by | on his return was, déspite:him- 
-self, of Barbara. Ho looked for her, missed her, 
and naturally put but one construction. upow her 
absence. 

Ones ‘he forced himeclf to gpeak:her name to 
‘Hannah W ylder. 

“ She iagone ?” he said. 

And Hanoah answered griunaly : 

“* Yes, sheis: gone.” 

She.could not tell him all. 

It came ont finally, though, as murder and all 
evil things will. It came out with the most: cruel 

interpretation that malieo:could put upon tibe girl’s 
suwiden: flight, Mz. Lovel’s mysterious visit and 
Hauuah’s obstinate silence. 

Captain Channing went direct to. Mies: Wylder. 

“How dare you keep mo iguorant?” he de- 
manded. 

“Of what use-for you te know?” 

“ What use? I will show you what use. I will 
bring her from the ends:of tle earth. And, if thera 
is-a stain upon eee I will wash it out with 
‘hie heart’s blood. 

“ Tdon’tthink Francis Lovel:is to blame.” 

“ Why-did'sherun away then ?” 

“Sheis proud and vain. a couldnot. stand the 
thought of being laughed 

Channing covered his ‘ae with his.hands. 

** And you let her go—for that?” 

What eould I do, David ?” 

He sprang up, straightened himself impatiently, 
and, disdaining a reply, atrode from the house. 

He had but one clue to'Barbara’s whereabouts— 
the fact that-she must-have sailed by the boat. which 
left on the — of her disappearance, That 
was two months ag 

Chaaniag hsivered: at the thought of what might 
have ating meer oe im two months. 

y after day went by of fruitless inquiry and 
Fa ews in the great metropolis, where Captain 
—— found himself.a: stranger. 

By means of detectives who watched Francis 
Lovel’s ye he became satisfied that Miss Wylder 
was right, that Barbara’s flight was no: way due to 


ib —_ remained, therefore, to bide hia time, and 
wate 

His luck had. come’im time, since it enabled him 
to do this after'all. 

He advertized, he watched advertisoments: And } 
he spent’ his time i wandering up and down the 
parched streets, in the August heats, vainly hoping 
to-chance upon some trace of the lost one, 








+ Welt within, bat even so! he could not conceal the 


the might bdfore. bubone idea dominated her brain— 


\ pressed ; that ehe‘findlly “care down” with -brain 
} after her ‘removal 


Channi 


an unuétial sam for her to. own, seme ten or tavelva - lost'’h 


cannot 
‘have forfeited everything. Why did you come for 


“ what I have undergone since’ I waxted to give 
tne ma’ bavek-to ‘yon.’ 
* They atte now; Barbara. ¥ou may pive 


Tt was just at: twilightione: secning tind his eye 
. glanced me me over the contents ofa win. 
Ldow.ch cesta hand ‘shop: wich ‘he chanced to. be 


Sevoral-articles a ree 9 were displayed there, 
+ for the most part. tawdry and 

But among the rest—his heart beat with great 
thumpe, hiseyes-ramained gined to what he saw 
were thegold Loops he givea Barbara. 
He waited to regain his composure before’ hie 


‘keonziess of. hie’ intarest, and: the. shop-keeper wa; 
proportionately indifferent and reticent. 

moarie ofa bribed at- last-clicited that. the 
hoope had-been-left bya: woman whose he 
obtained. 

-An@ thithor he wounded hie way. 

‘Phe objdet ethivousveh proved to be the Heeper 
of w hurd featared, herder. 
hearted woman, ftom ‘whows he eventaaliy’ learned 
that Barbara had boarded with her for-some weeks ; 
that she failed to-oUtair work, aml was niech de. 


fever, and was conveyed: tothe -hospital. 
Her board being but partially paidy ter landlady 
helpé herself te remaneration 
from what was ‘ticst valuable-among her effects. 
* Arid thie-wae how long since?” vadked Oaptain 


ng. 

“ Mboat-e- month age:”’ 

*& month! Iteeethed an age. Tn that time the 
must = recovered, or died, He'mitst- again lirve 


Tt aie impousible to’ -obtedin: admission -to’ the 
hospital until the following dey: Bat’he was ‘not 
too late this time. Barbara was still within the 
walls. The delay that engsned well n 
him, but at length he was admit 
where she was. Was it in 
shooked' he was by the change ansaene pendy 
for a ‘moment to believe: himself misled, Her hair 
had beon’ cat short, Weeks of illmess; bodily and 
mental, had omaciated her fornt to'# pitiful devree. 

“* Barbara—Barbara,” was alll that ‘he cowld'say. 

His teats mingled with hors. 

* No, I go honie;” she said, sadly, “} 


distracted 


me ?” 
al Jenow' why, Barbara. Wo-will not talk of 
now 
“ How did you find me ?” 
He uarolied ‘the. gold: hoops, which he had re- 
deemed, and laid themi-ia her ‘and. 
She seemed te understand how hemust have-come 


by them 
“Oh, Dawid,” dhe suid, with a pitiful little sb, 


thom back, aoe see &t, by-and-by.”’ 
‘She took them\and pressed thevrte her lips ‘in si- 


lenee. 

Oaptain Channing’s télegram’ brought Hamue@h on 

the following day. 

ra:wes at-once removed from the hospital, 
and amid newand cheerfu: scenes nursed. back to 
strength and ‘health and her old beanty. 

She never wert back to her old home until: she 
wanted to, which wava year or two later, as Bar 
bara Channing. 

When ‘that visit cane about Hannah remembered 
Francis Lovel’s alternative: “ or thatI shall leave 
her to surer‘happiness with someone to whom she 
will be allin all.” 

He ‘had done wisely and kindly in nat 


—_ 

On the jourmey of 'the Crown Princes of Prussia 
to the Vienna Exbibition the zealous Custom-house 
officials seized 1,000 cigars, his pevuliar property, 
which, owing toa blunder of the Chamberlain, had 
not been duly ‘freed at the Custonr-house. The 
Prince is reported to have taken the matter 
coolly. 

Porrratt or Turnsr:—A portrait of the 
artist, Turner, who persistently refused to have his 
portrait taken, has recently come'to light. Of the 
many ‘surreptitious sketches that were made of him 
the most ‘suctessful was by the elder Linnell. 
a White, of Maddox Street, had the painting 

‘om it. 

Crown Prryces Ix Vrenna.—The- historical 
“pit full of Kings ””of the Napoleonic era has been 
almost paralleled in the gay city of Vienna, where 
there’ were six crown princes at the same time, viz-, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the’Prince of Wales, 

Orown Prince -of Denmark, the Comte de 
—— and the Crown Princes of Brunswiek and 
jaxorty. 

Tre -OLp, ‘Onp Srory:—The Pavific Coast 
‘Indians’ are, it seents, anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of the “¢oming man.” A belief, it is stated, 
exists among'the tribes that the time of their de- 





liverance from the domination of the white race i? 
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close at‘hand, It-has, long beon predicted by the 
old wavviora and: their mediome iren, and within 
the last three years has gained an almost universal 
aceeptance. ‘They ute tonahy the doctrines of a 
new and peculiar religion a is ening 
to their resoue; that all I o have 
heretofore and who stall dio heveafter are to be 
“ yesurrected ;” that, as eA then: will be very 
numerous and powerfal; they then -will'be able to 
conquer the whites, recover fheit Tands, and livejas 
frée and unrestrained as .theix’ fathera lived in, the 
olden time. 


Speer ere 
FAOETT &. 


_—_—_ 
SmiTH has wound up his clock ee 
night for fifteen years, and only the other day hedis- 
covered thiat it was an éight-day clock. 

® WueERrs are the men of 76?” shouted an orator, 
“ Dead,” responded a éad-ldoking many Tite erator 
was surprised at the intefigence df his audiende, 

A RETIRED actrees hus been ‘teaching élovntion to 
the children in a Scotch town, and, the old.people 
declare that.all the/young folke sayy “ beo-youtiful 


skeays,” and “the a 

“Arruvr,” sid # Anutired father to its 
““soulig hopeful,” “T did not know till to-day that 
you had been whipped last week.” “ Didn’ti you, 
ps?” replied hopeful, “ I knew it at the time.” 

“VReerasite pill? extlainisd an ditt Tady. 
“Don’t talk to the of such staff: The best vegetab 
pill ever made is.an apple dumpling, ; for destroying 
a gnawing in the ¢bomachi there is nothing liked ; it 
always can. be relied/en.” 

A FARMER; Dot atcustom ed to literary composition 
or letter-writing, having 
meeting, addressed. the following note to.its:supposed 
possessor :-—""My, A. : his complinents'to 
Mr. B. Ihave got a hat which is not his; if le 
have got a hut which is not yours, jo doubt they 
are the miissing,one,’” 

A YOUNG man engaged in teaching mutes wae ex- 
plaiuiag by signe'the use and meaning of the particle 
“dis,” and requested’ a-girl to write ou the black 
board a sentence showing her knowledge of the 
sense ofthe prefix. The bright little cue iannedi- 
ately wrote-on-the:blackbourd——" Boys love to-play, 
girls to-dispiwy.” 

FASHIONABLE ATTIRe.—Ladies in fashionableiat- 
tire are generally supposed te leak captivating, even 
to the eyes of unsophisticated nature, But look’ at 
the facts, A dog ht up on -# whaling vessel, 
who had been absent on @ ‘three years’ voyage and 
had never seen a woman, was so frightened at the 
first he saw, when he finally rewethied’ civilization, 
that he immediately: went-into'a ft. 

A WALKING BEAW. 

Three frienda met at, a street.corner, one of 
whom. was. as. remarkable for his. good: humour .aod 
genial disposition as for his lean ; 

‘It is singular,” said-one ofthe friends, address- 
ing the other; “that 4 nian With so slicht a frame 
can carry about.so large adoad of sunshine.” 

a is a perfect walking beams,” added the 
thi 

A DISAGREKABLE TRUTH. 

An old bachelor said ; 

“ There’s a darned sight more jewellery worn now- 
a-days than when I was young. But there's otte 


piece that I always-aditifred’ that I don’t often see! 


now.” 

“ What is that 2” eeked.e youngJady, 

“ A thimble,” was the reply. 

Ho was regarded with contempt ard scorn by'svery 
lady in tire room for’the rest of ‘the evening. 

CROWING HENS; OR, WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

“Why shouldn’t we crow ?” said the. speckled 
hen. 

“ Why not ?” said the white hen. 

“ Why not?” said-allthe heus,as the question 
went round, 

“We are as clever, as strong; as. handsome and 
as good every way as that dominegring ‘old cook; in 
my Opinion we are superior!” said thespeckled 

en. 


“ And in mine,” said the white hen, 

“And in mine,” said alf the hens, much impressed 
and excited by this. new. view of things, 

So they practised, and stretched out theirneekeand 
stuck their heads on one side, iall in. imitation of the 
old cock ; and a very remarkable noise they niade. 


“ Hey-day!” said Rover, stopping as he ran) 


throngh the yard to listen to the hub-bub; “ my 
dear creatures, what are you at? Give up this 
nhousense; while you keep to elucking. you are 
highly respectable, bnt when you take to crowing 
you can’t think what ridiculous figures: you cut. 
Keep to clucking, dear, keep to:clacking!” 
Drout IncrpENTSs.—A story is told of a Scotch 
ster who, at the conclusion of the sermon, ob- 
Serving that the beadle, the precentor, and several 


Jost a new hat at a county | 





aa a 


othersof the cangregation were fastasleep, 
the beadléle wife ivtie fold wing liaguage 1+" Sowa 
Gourley, votien, wauken' yerman, aut tél Hinr to 
Waulieh the prscentor” ‘The Edinburgh Courant 
relates.an equally droll incident which took place 
ow Sanday week in a chuvoh whtve the ‘minisver” 
ie atearned' D:D; aidan -ex -moderatorof the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Chutch ‘of ‘Scotland. Witile 
preaching to hia Hock he was shooked to fad that the 
mojorityiof them were enjoying aiquist.S nap.” At 
dest, swys! our! contemporary, his Highlwad: blood | 
Goulli*nd loriger Bear fr, ha tafhrry Sng. Sow fm Phat | 
ving @ 
eathed 





whe liad for gona timé besa gi nodding assent | 
to.all that.was being said ex: ray hedetermined | 
to make an example of him. He accordingly paused | 
inchis discourse; surveyed: the.eff sot, awd then, draw- 
ing @ong ‘breath, ealted o&t it-aivdioe-of teanderto | 
du elder of thie ctrutch ‘ty’ “Wiltes , Svbtt.” | 
The whole congregation; werd Startled from. their | 
slumbers, and theiy ataeution, especially that of the 
beadle, daring ‘the remainder of the sevviow left 
rtothing’to ‘be desired. 
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OF THE’ LONG AGO. 
—__ 


Ty ‘tears £, found the loved one, 
The loved of thelong ago, . 

Aud’ her sorrow seemed. like'a river 
That,ever must overflow. 


She ‘had torn all our ties asunder, 
had. pi 


be pievced me with pitiless’ sora, 
‘Aad left all my life in darkness, 
Ona never-forgotten morn. 
She had wedded for splendour and riches, 
Which T could never have given ; 
And while I toiled ow in the-shadows, 
I thought‘she had ‘fount!’ her haven. 


Oft, oft |, had bitterly cursed: her, 
And p tirat'stte too might Know 

The woe of thie heart she had broken 
On that morn.of the long. ago. 


But now,se stricken I found bes, 
With poverty, sorrow and ‘paiti, 

That I coultl not but hee those tear-drops 
Tliat rushed from Ler eyes like thevrain. 


And when‘she ‘had told how trer' marriage 
Had proved but a dismal dream, 

Which had vanished away like the vapours 
Of night in the morning’s beam, 

I said to the onve dear loved one, 
“ The past'is a book that ts read, 

And shut up and Clasped for ever ; 
And we ne’er‘can aweken: the dead, 


“ But come; T will clothe thes and feed thee ; 
And bring thy pretty chitd; 

While: ye tive ye may both liave shelter 
Tn a home that.is lowly and mild. 


* All this‘fliow may’st have, poor weeper, 
Out of pity that comes from the flow 
Of a love that for ever has perished— 
The love of the long ago.” N. D, U. 
a nm ml 


GEMS. 


OrpeR ishéaven's’ first law, regularity ‘is ‘na- 
ture’s great ale i hence rg, in eating, sleep- 
img'and exorcise, has a very share in securing 
a fotty and Healthful life. 

PLBASURS. is necessarily reciprocal: no’ ono 
feels whodoes notat the same time-give it: To 
be pleased one must please. What pleases you in 
others’willin general ee ‘them in you. 

Tw all thy désires let reason.go before thee, and 
fix not. thy hopes beyond the bouads of probubility ; 
so shall-snccessattend thy undertakings, and thy 
heart shall not be vexed with disappomtmoents. 

Tre best thing to give your enemy is forgive 
‘tess’; tO your opponent, tolérance; to a friend, 
gone heart; to,your child, a.,good exantple:; to a 

ather, defareuce;. to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you; to yourself, respect ; 
to-allimen, charity. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Lemon Syrup is a:very agreeable summer ‘beve- 
rage.and perfectly harmless, ‘Take loz: sitric.acid, 
disso.ve in a teacup of'boiling*water; tb: loaf-sugar,, 
‘the rind and juice of two letions; pour over these 
about’a ee of boiling water; when cool. add the 
acic, and when strained a desert. spoonful in a) 
tumbler of water will be sufficient. 

WEAKNESS oF Hatz.—Caustic sotution of pot- 
ash, 1} drachm; tincture of cantharides, }oz.; 
castor oil, 1}0z.; rose water, 4oz, Mix the potash 
with the rose water, add the oil and thenithe tine- 
ture of cantharides, scent with a few drops of 


| Board 1,882/,—grand. total 5,011,2210. 


ssential oil. Or, o)..amygd. dulo., 20z.; limejuico 
2oz.; ol. rosmar, #dtachins; sp-‘ammon., 2 drachms 
Use either frequently, 

Ave Finino,—T he isingla$s for finings should be 
put inte wtab, and covered with some acid beer or 
vinegar ; aa.it thickens some more beer should be 

ded to it. It should be stirred about with an old 
stump:broom, whenit-ought to be-about as thick.as 
tr i uld thett-be rabbed through a fine huir- 
sieve into another tub, and it isthen fit for use, and 
about a.guart to thirty-six gallons will suffic. to 
fine the ale., Lhe operation of dissolving the ism- 
glass: wiljitakeaboutisix weeks.or two.months. 
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+ SPATISTICS. 





TAXATION. OF BHE MimRoPolis FROM 1856 TO 
1873.—The' following is a returm of the total sume 
raised''by the’ Metropolitan Board of Works for main: 
drainage, public improvements @nd' otlier purposes, 
fron, 1856 to 1873. inelusive s Gity of Loudon 511,723%,, 
St. Marylebone 336,8211,St. Pancras 281,894/., Lam- 
beth 276,302L., St, George, Hanover Square 338,7361., 
St. Mary, ‘Istington 222°0891,, St. Leonard; Shore- 
ditch 107,292/, Paddington’215,7941., St. Matthew, 
: tinl’Greeti 8/3447. St. Mary, Newington, Surrey 
"104, 2837., Cambefwell 123,7687.,. St. James’s, West- 
minster 145,941/., &t. James’s.aod St, Joho, Clerken- 
owell 74,1921, Chelsea 91,045/,,. Keusingtoa, St. Mary 
‘Abbots’ 169,3631); St: Luke’s, Miidlesex 59,404K, St. 
Govrye-tlie-Martyr, South wark 65,62°57., Bermondsey, 
74,7881., St. George-in-the-East 61,8661, St. Mantin- 
du-the-Fields 84,3831.,, Hamlet.of Mile-end Old Town 
64,3601.,. Woelwiel: 23,519/., Rotherhithe 38,6497... St. 
Joho, Hanipstend 45 together 8,577,7582. 
Whitedctitpel district 91,471/., Westminster district 
108,1687., Greeawich district 126,656/., Wandsworth 
district: 163,987], Hackney district 123,931, St. 
iGiles'g: district. 86,7381., Holborn district 60/0231, 
Strand district 89,6227, Fulham district 81,9094, 
Limehonse district 71,5051., Poplar district 105,1 142, 
‘St. Saviour’s district 78,7911., Plumstewd district 
57,9761,, Lewisham diatriet 99,9312. St. Olave distriot 
50)8791., the Charter Honse 6091., Gray's Inu 3,978, 
‘the: Close of the Mom goes Ohereh of St, Peter 299%, 
Tener Temple 8;8557., Middle Temple 2,515%, Lin- 
colu’s Tht 2507, Staple Inn 4361,, Furnival’s Inn 
609/., parishes or parts without the limits of the me- 

is as dofiued: by the Act 6,2971., extra- parochial 


|| 6751., that part/of Hornsey parish iw former Finsbury 


division 12'7071., the district of the Hornsey Loci 
The amount 
‘contribated by the Board towards local improvements 
in the respective districts during the same period 
was: 809;9054 

aeypiprmatncteetgmntinltentais 


MISCHLLANBOUS. 
TuwEmpress of Japan has set the fashion of 
-weaxting uncoloured tecth and eyebrows. 
Tur Garter vacant by the death of the Ea:T of 
Zetlavd Ras been conferred on the Earl of Leices- 


ter. ‘ 

Waser Dasrine Cuurcu.~—The Qacon has just 
forwarded‘s douation of 350/. for. the fand for the 
restoration of’ West Deeping Church, in LincdIn- 
shire; and the Marl of Egmont has promisad 
an addition of 10 per cent. on all subscriptions 
given fov tho same object. 

& OuwrenaRiay.—Lady Smith, widow of Sir 
‘Wdnrond Txmes Smith, the eminent botanist, who 
was knighted by George IV., reached her 100th 
birthday on Sunday, May 11th. Oa Monday a din 
ner was given'to 100 of the oldest ple in the town 
of Lowestoft, where Lady Smith lives, and a grand 
ditiner wis also held inthe evening to further cele- 
‘brate the évent. The town was decorated with 
bunting. 

Tue APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF TEE DUKE OF 
EXpINBURGH.—T here can be no hesitation in now 
speaking of the engwzement of the Duke of Bdin- 
burgh to the Grand Duchess Marie. Thoy met at 
ffesse Darmstadt a year or'two since, and from that 


‘time an understanding has existed between them. 


Daring Prince Alfred’s residence at Sorrento, 
though nominallystaying at the Tasso, he has been 
constantly at'thie: Imperial villa from morning till 
night. His Royal Highness will shortly join the 
Pmprovs and the Grand Duchess at Jugenheim, in 
Hease Darmstadt. The Emperor will also be there 
later,andoficial publicity wili then, no doubt, be 
given to the marriage that is'to be. Ono difficulty 
existed which ‘has been surmounted. It was pro- 
posed as a condition that the Duke of Edinburgh 


should reside:a certain period of time every year in 


Russia, but he refused to bind himself. Somethimg 
more than rumour says that the Grand Duoliess 
will bring her husband 20,000. a year, besides 
200,000. ; but yet a larger fortune will be the sweet, 
miable disposition of which every one about the 





Court speaks. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. S. Guit.—To preserve black lead drawings: 
Apply a thin wash of isiuglass, which will prevent rub- 
bing off of either black lead or of hard black chalk. The 
simple application of skimmed milk will produce the 
same effect. In using the milk lay the drawing flat upon 
the surface of the milk ; then, taking it up expeditiously, 
hang it by one corner till it drains and dries. Observe 
‘that the milk must be perfectly free from cream, or it 
will grease the paper. 

Ricuarp.—The following calculations have been made 
in reference to that finest of all fibres —the spider’s 
thread. A bar of iron one inch in diameter will sustain 
# weight of 28 tons; a bar of steel of the same size 50 
tons. But reckoning upon the fact that a fibre ouly 
1-4000th of an inch in diameter will sustain a weight of 
54 grains, a bar of spider's silk having a diameter of one 
inch would support a weight of 74 tous, or have a strength 
nearly equal te three times that of wrought iron, or one 
and a half times that of steel. 

Lity Mary.—Oold freckles commonly occur from dis- 
ordered health, or some general disturbance of the sys- 
tem, to which attention should be chiefly directed. For 
either cold or summer freckles the following receipts 
will be found most serviceable .—(1,) Lotion.—sichlo- 
ride of mercury 5 gr., hydrochloric acid 30 drops, 
lump sugar 1 oz., rectified spirit of wine 2 oz., rose water 
7 oz.; agitate,together till the whole is dissolved. (2.) 
Pomade for freckles, in place of the lotion-—Elder flower 
ointment 1 oz., sulphate of zinc (levigated) 20 gr. ; mix 
by porphyrization or by trituration in a wedgwood-ware 
mortar. In either case apply copiously night and morn- 
‘ing. 

E. K.—Chloral was discovered in 1832 by Liebig. Toa 
certain extent it is analogous to chloroform. It is a 
colourless liquid, having a specific gravity of 1°52, and 
boiling at 202° Fah. In contact with water it turns into 
a white crystallized substance, which treated with an 
alkali becomes converted into chloroform, anda form- 
ate of the alkaline base. Two parts of the hydrate of 
chloral are equivalent to seven of chloroform in produc- 
ing sleep or anmsthetic effects. Several chemical effects 
anilitate against the use of chloral for pu es above 
mentioned, more especially the possible result of an in- 
jurious action on the blood, 

Aw InQuirer.—The word altar sounds very pretty, and 
sentimental young ladies gracefully link it with the 
eventual matrimonial knot—a pleasant imagination with- 
rout a doubt, Altars, however, belong either to ignorant 
Paganism or to sacerdotal Judaism, and, except in a me- 
taphorical sense, no person exempt from vile unmanly 
superstition will believe either in sham altars or in the 
arrogant and really commonplace persons who affect 
magically to officiate at them. Men endued with reason 
and with conscience do not require a fallible brother 
mortal to dictate to them, to square their ultimate ac- 
count, or to erect a futile piece of furniture called an 
altar. Any attempt to revive the Dark Ages in the nine- 
teenth century is as impious as it is impudent and irra- 


as nearly at sunrise as your uprisings will permit, for 
that is the coldest time of the whole day ; but when the 
morning warms shut them up tightly, and be as chary 
as possible of opening them again during the heat of the 
day- A house well closed will keep cool for many hours 
while the external heat is unbearable. The secret is to 
catch the cold air when you can, and when you have got 
it keep it jealously. If the outer air grows cold in the 
day and your rooms are warmer at the time, open the 
windows and get a cooling; but otherwise keep them all 
ciosed. Generally observe this maxim (a couple of ther- 
mometers, one inside aud one outside of the house will 
be a sufficient guide): Warmer out than in keep the 
house close shut; colder out than in, throw it open. To 
this may be added the advice of keeping up efficient ven- 
tilation by the admission of cool air at the bottom ef the 
house, and the emission of hot airat the top or by an open 
trap door. 

E. Forps.—A full answer to one of your questions 
would alone fill a page, and we can only indicate. 1, 
Eggs are used as a constituent in hair-wash — particu- 
larly in the washes used in the p called sh 
ing. 2. Smoking is practised by the Continental: belles, 
but—we suppose—it would be thought loud or conven- 
tionally naughty in our more striugent climate. Seri- 
ously, however, smoking never benefited any one. It is 
bad alike for men and for women. It is one of the most 
evil of the many evil practices of ourday. In the pre- 
sence of cold or of damp it may be a lesser evil; itis, 
however, alwaysar evil. We can prove thisfully. 3. 
There is no simple cure for nervousness, and there are a 
thousand varying forms of nervousness, each requiring a 
distinct treatment, But, in general, cold bathing, good 
and light food, no drink (unless weak wine and water or 
claret), and long walks. It is well to go as much as pos- 
sible into society—nervousness having its mental as well 
as its physical inducements. Beyond this get some 
tonic—say quinine and steel—in small doses at first. And 
never fret. In certain forms of nervous disorder galva- 
nism may be resorted to with advautage. 4. Handwrit- 
ing not at all bad, but still capable of improvement. That 
comes by practice. 


HEADS, HEARTS, AND HANDS, 


Heads that think and hearts that feel, 
Hands that turn the busy wheel, 

Make our life worth living here 

In this mundave hemisphere ; 
Heads to plan what hands shall do, 
Hearts to bear us bravely through. 

Thinking head and toiling hand 

Are the masters of the land. 


When a thought becomes a thing 
Busy hands make hammers ring 
Until honest work has wrought 
Into shape the thinker’s thought; 
Which will aid to civilize, 
And make nations great and wise, 
Lifting to a lofty height 
Iu this age of thought and light. 


Miracles of science show 
With their light the-way to go; 
Touch a tube of gas and light 
Blossoms like the stars of night; 
Touch another tube, and, lo! 
Streams of crystal waters flow; 
Touch a telegraphic wire 
And your thought has wings of fire; 


Hail to honest hearts and hands, 
Aud to the head that understands ; 
Hands that dare to truth subscribe, 
Hands that never touched a bribe ; 
Hearts that hate a deed unjust, 
Hearts that other hearts van trust; 
Heads that plan for others’ weal, 
Heads poised over hearts that Sw 
. W. B. 


Karte T., eighteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music. Kespondeut must be fair, and good 
tempered ; a mechanic preferred. 

AnGeLa, loving, pretty, and d ticated. Resp 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

JosgePu, twenty-one, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about twenty, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated. 

Rut, eighteen, tall, dark complexion, loving, and 











tional. We may add that superstition is the constant 
and faithful pioneer of Atheism, as indeed in Italy at this 
moment. Why the old Stoics were giants when com- 
pared with these modern pretenders. Men ought ever 
to use their reason and their conscience, and to turn a 
deaf ear to all else. 

W. B. A.—The first day and the starting-point, or zero, 
of the Christian chronological scale, was the midnight 
with which the lst of January, 1 a.p., com ad. This 


d pretty. Respondent must be affectionate, 
and fond of home. 

M. M., twenty-three, a domestic servant, fair,and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be twenty-six, » and good 
looking; a mechanic preferred. 

_Fasp, twenty-three, fair, good looking, and of a loving 
Capertee. Respondent must be pretty, affectionate, 
and well educated. 

_, ANNIE, twenty-one, dark, loviug, and domesticated. 





was the moment, therefore, at which the first century 
begau ; and it ended evidently when, dating from that 
moment, 100 complete years had elapsed. The first cen- 
tury, therefore, terminated, and the second began, at the 
miduight between the 3lst December, 100 a.p., and the 
Ast January, 101 a.p. In like manner the second century 
terminated, and the third began, at the midnight be- 
tween the 3lst December, 200 a.p., and the 1st January, 
2la.p. Itis evident, therefore, that the entire year, 
100 a.p., belonged to the first century, and the entire 
year 200 a.p., to the second century; and in the same 
manner it follows that the entire year 1800 a.p. belonged 
to the eighteenth century. The eighteenth century, 
therefore, commenced with the lst January 1701 a.p., 
aud terminated with the 3lst December, 1500 a.p., both 
these days belonging to that century. In like manner 
the first day of the nineteenth century was lst Januar . 
1801 4.D., and its last day will be 3lst December, 19 
A.D. 


James A.—The following recipe, founded on sound, 
seeney bien! principles, has beea given for keeping a 
ouse cool duriug the summer months :—Exclude all the 
hot air as riyidly iu summer as you do the cold air in 
winter, Open all your cusemeuts early in the morning, 


p t must not be more than twenty-six, and in 
a good position. 

Evitxu F., twenty-two, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
e on Respoudent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Fiorence, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, and idered hand Respondent must be 
about nineteen and fair ; a clerk preferred. 

Hvueu D., medium height, good looking, and in a good 
situation. Respondent must be dark, of medium height, 
pretty, domesticated, well edueated, and musical. 

Minuig, tall, good looking, fair complexion, musical, 
and domesticated, would like to correspond with a dark 
gentleman possessing a good income. 

8. S., nineteen, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark hair, 
brown eyes, and of a loving disposition, Respondent 
must be about eighteen or nineteen and affectionate. 

W, O. 'T., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark 
hair, and brown eyes. Respondent must be about eigh- 
teen and loving. 

Fixst WHEEL tv Mippte Warcn, twenty-three, 5ft. 
10iu., dark, curly hair, and in the Royal Navy, desires to 
correspond with a young lady who must be accomplished 
aud ladylike. 

, Yeux E., twenty-one dark, medium height, and with 














good prospects, would like to correspond with a well. 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
singing. 
osgPxine V., nineteen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
good looking, domesticated, and affactionate. Respon- 
nt must be dark, affectionate, and fond of home and 
children. 

Peter, twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home and re- 
spectably ted. BR dent must be dark, good 
tempered, musical, well educated, about eighteen, and 
thoroughly domesticated. ; 

H. J. A., twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, domesticated and lively. Respondent must be 
from twenty-eight to thirty, tall, fair, fond of home, and 
of a loving disposition ; a policeman preferred. 

Lez Bow at Sa, a seaman in the Royal Navy, niue- 
teen, 5ft. 4iu., curly hair, dark complexion and eyes. 
Respondent must be about the sam; age, pretty, and of 
dark complexion. 

M. P., twenty-three, a domestic servant, medium 
height, and loving. Respondent must be twenty-six, tall, 
a and fond of home and childrea ; a mechanic pre- 


Kea@inaLp, twenty, medium height, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition. re. 
dons —— be dark, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music. 


Mapeg.ing, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., light-brown hair, blue 
eyes, anda clear complexion, and fond of music. Re- 
spondent must be about eighteen, with dark curling hair, 
and dark eyes ; a salesman ina drapery shop preferred. 

Dicx E., twenty-four, rather tall, handsome, and lov- 
ing, would like to become acquainted with a well-edu- 
cated, amiable, and affectionate young lady about his 
own age, 

Pawapix, twenty-two, tall, fair, considered pretty, oc- 
cupyiug a good position in society, desires to correspond 
with a young lady about niueteen, tall, hand » and 
living in the country ; a farmer's daughter preferred. 

JuLia P., twenty, fair, thoroughly domesticated, and 
fond of music. Respondent must be dark, of a loving 
disposition, and not more than twenty-five ; a carpenter 
prefe A 

Louiss E., eighteeu, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, aud well educated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 

ome. 

Ciara W., thirty, 5ft. 3in., fair complexion, blue eyes, 
very affectionate, and thoroughly domesticated. Respon- 
deat must be from thirty-six to forty, and in a good po- 
sition. i 

Hazgisgt, twenty, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
aud thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
jen of good family, and fond of home ; a clerk pre 

erred. 

Rosa Janz, seventeen, 5ft. 3in., dark, good looking, 
affectionate, a good piauiste, an:l possesses good expecta- 
tions. Respondent must be dark, handsome, educated, 
steady, not more than twenty-two, and able to keep a 
wife comfortably. 

F.ixixe Gor, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 5ft. 
5in., black hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, and 
good tempered, Respondent must be about twenty, me- 
dium height, of a loving disposition, aud thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Homeress Hager is responded to by—*' Annie,” 
tweuty-two, fair complexion, dirk-brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, and domesticated. 

Mase. D. by—*‘ Emile,” twenty-two, a clerk, good in- 
come, fend of home, consi: handsome, well edu- 
cated, and affectionate, 

Happy Jack by—“ Alice,” who thinks she will suit him 
admirably, she is tall, fair, and fond of music and danc- 


ing. 

Frep F. by—“ Lilie,” eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes; 
pretty, and affectionate. 

Makr by—‘ Jack’s Away,” a seaman in the Ro: 
Navy, 5ft. 3in., dark complexion, blue eyes, and affec- 
tionate- 

R. W. OC. by—“ Agnes,” eighteen, average height, fair, 
well educated, good tempered, domesticated, and fond 
of music, 

Davin BR. by—“ Eliza,” twenty-three, loving, and a 
domestic servant. 

Kirry by—* Edward M.” 

Fiora by—‘* Tom B.,” twenty-five, dark complexion, 
and fond of home. 

Fannx by—‘Acr D.,” twenty-four, dark-brown hair, 
fair complexion, of an affectionate disposition, steady, 
and a Good Templar. 

Outver by—‘ Marian,” twenty, medium height, pretty, 
and affectionate. 

Jopita by—W. G.,” thirty, red hair, and fair com- 
plexion. 
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